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MONG the things which ‘ every 
A schoolboy knows ’’—that school- 
boy who is certainly no less 
omniscient to-day than he was when the 
phrase was first invented—is the fact 
that Old English Comedy and the name 
of Edward Compton are inseparably 
bound up together in the history of the 
drama in this country. But there is 
another fact which the schoolboy may 
be pardoned for not knowing, if only 
on account of his youth and because 
older theatre-goers also are probably 
unaware of it, although their age 
makes it possible for them to have been 
eye-witnesses; and that is that Mr. 
Edward Compton has created what in 
modern language we call a ‘‘ World’s 
Record ’’ in the matter of Old English 
Comedy. To be precise, on February 
7th of next year, he will have spent no 
less than thirty years on tour and in 
London with one company, the Compton 
Comedy Co., and with one attraction, 
Old English Comedy—and, it might be 
added, with one man as the central 
point of that attraction. 

It seems impossible to realise this 
thirty years’ record when one sees the 
Edward Compton of to-day, whether 
across the footlights, in one of his 
masterly impersonations of the beaus 
and heroes of other days, or in the en- 
vironment of his own charming home in 
Nevern Square, Earl’s Court, where he 
lives with his family, amid the treasured 
souvenirs of bygone actors and actresses 
and the memorials of his own triumpha! 
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career. Impossible, too, to realise his 
long connection with Kensington, where 
he went to school, gave juvenile recita- 
tions in a church. schoolroom only just 
round the corner from his place of resi- 
dence to-day, and grew up to manhood 
and a wandering actor’s life, only to 
return to Kensington as his _ head- 
quarters again, with success not merely 
assured but realised and enjoyed. 

It was not in Kensington, however, 
that he was born, but in rooms over a 
tailor’s shop, Carberry’s, at 16, Charing 
Cross. His father, Henry Compton, 
was then acting with Macready at 
Drury Lane, and lodged in Charing 
Cross to be near the theatre. As his 
family increased in size he gave up his 
rooms and moved to a house near Ken- 
sington Square, thus beginning the 
family connection with the Royal and 
ancient borough, which, needless per- 
haps to say, wore a very different 
aspect in those days from what it does 
now, when the hand of the builder has 
done so much to transform it. In the 
square stood the old Kensington Gram- 
mar School, and it was here that the 
young Edward received his schooling. 
His father had no intention of putting 
him on the stage. Indeed, it may be 
said that it was against his father’s 
wishes that his thoughts ever turned 
that way. Yet, indirectly, it was to 
Henry Compton himself that his son’s 
first steps towards his future profession 
were due. 

Henry Compton was a fine comic 
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reciter and used often to give in his 
family circle his favourite pieces. 
Edward was fired with ambition to do 
likewise. He confesses to-day that his 
efforts were not welcomed by his 
brothers and sisters, and that he had 
difficulty in finding an audience. When 
he was about fourteen, however, he 
went on a visit to some friends of the 
family in Manchester, where meeting 
with less impatience and more listeners 
he gained confidence in himself and 
began to feel the delights of ‘playing 
upon the emotions of other people. 
These were the days of ‘‘ penny 
readings,’’ a form of entertainment 
now, it is to be feared, almost extinct 
and scarcely likely to be revived where 
the cinematograph and gramophone 
hold sway. One Sunday evening after 
the return from Manchester, the vicar 
of St. Philip’s Church in the Earl’s 
Court Road, announced before the 
sermon that there would be a series of 
penny readings in the 
attached to the church and that he 
would be glad of any volunteers to 
assist with items. Edward Compton and 
some schoolboy friends were present in 
the congregation, and after the service 
these friends enthusiastically insisted on 
their voung reciter going to the. vestry 
to give in his name. Under their 
pressure, he offered to do two of his 
father’s recitations which he had tried 
at Manchester and was duly put down 
to give ‘‘ The Confession,’’ from the 
Ingoldsby Legends, and Charles 
Mathews’s ‘* Country Fair.’’ His family 
were not in the secret and the great 
night arrived without their having any 
suspicion as to what was happening. 
It was a real ‘‘ penny ’’ reading, the 
audience being admitted to the school- 
room without distinction upon payment 
of the necessary penny. Among those 
present, however, and down on the pro- 
gramme for two items was the late 
Hermann’ Vezin. Master Edward 


schoolroom 


Compton gave ‘‘ The Confession,’’ for 
which he got an encore; and later in 
the evening ‘‘ The Country Fair,’’ to 


which there was a musical accompani- 
ment. 


As an encore to the latter he 
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obliged with ‘‘ The Irish Schoolmaster,”’ 
another of his father’s pieces—and one, 
by the way, which on occasions Mr. 
Compton recites to this day. After the 
performance Hermann Vezin spoke to 
him, asked him if he was son of his 
friend Henry Compton, and said he 
would speak to his father about him. 
This he did, but Mr. Compton did not 
welcome the suggestion that his boy 
should be allowed to go on the stage. 
Instead, he took him away from school 
and sent him into the house of Messrs. 
Toms & Co., silk merchants, of Staining 
Lane, E.C., where he remained for four 
years, between the ages of fifteen and 
nineteen. All the time, however, he 
was appearing at penny readings in 
different parts of London, a fact of 
which his firm was not ignorant; for at 
last the principal told him “‘ firmly but 
kindly ’’—as schoolmasters are _ sup- 
posed to administer correction—that it 
was necessary for him to make up his 
mind whether he wished to continue in 
a business career or to be an entertainer 
of the public. His mind was already 
made up, and so at last was Mr. Henry 
Compton's, for the outcome of a review 
of the situation was that the son was 
allowed to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps. ; 

Nevertheless, it is evident that the 
four years in the City were not wasted 
upon Edward Compton, for without a 
good business head no one can become 
part owner of nine theatres in various 
parts of England, including one at 
Dalston, or be connectd with so many 
enterprises as is the Mr. Compton of 
to-day. 

The decision having been made, the 
new aspirant for theatrical fame went 
speedily to work, his first appearance 
being at the New Theatre Royal (now 
the Prince’s), Bristol, under the manage- 
ment of J. H. Chute, an old friend of 
his father. On his mother’s side of the 
family he had already associations with 
the West Country, his grandfather 
being an actor well known there as 
‘* Bath’? Montague. His mother too— 
Miss Emmeline Montague, to give her 
her maiden name—was born at Bath 
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ninety years ago. She still lives, and 
one of her son’s most cherished posses- 
sions is a playbill of April, 1845, in 
which ‘“‘Mr. E. Glover begs most 
respectfully to inform his Friends and 
Patrons in Kirkcaldy, that, at the 
earnest request of several parties of the 
highest respectability, he intends open- 
ing the 
theatre for 
positively 
Four Nights 
GO#25 9," 
among the 
names of Mr. 
Glover’s com- 
pany being 


‘* that accom 
plished 
young 
actress, Miss 


Em meline 
Montague.”’ 
From Brijs- 
tol, Edward 
Compton 
went on a 
tour with 
‘* Francis 
Fairlie’s 
Comedy Com- 
pany. ‘‘Fran- 
Fairlie,”’ 
now better 
known under 
another 
name, was in 
those days in 
p artnership 
with a certain 
g entleman, 
who had more 
e xperience 
than cash—a 
fact which 
prompted the 
late H. J. 
Byron to one 
of his characteristic puns. He and an 
acquaintance were discussing the position 
of the aforesaid experienced gentleman. 
**You’ve just seen Joe, have you ?”’ asked 
the acquaintance, ‘‘ how’s he doing? ’”’ 
**Oh,’’replied Byron,“he’s doing Fairlie.” 
Next followed a season in a stock 


cis 


Herkomer, 


THE DAVID GARRICK PORTRAIT. 


Over the fireplace, in the dining-room, hangs a portrait of 
Mr. Compton as David Garrick, painted by Hermann 
Mr. Compton has taken one of his characteris- 
tic stage poses at the side of the picture. 
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company at Blackpool, in which Edward 
Compton made his acquaintance with 
such parts as Romeo, Orlando, Claude 
Melnotte, Iago, Modus, etc., etc, 
being obliged to study so hard that his 
landlady declared ‘‘ he never went to 
bed the whole time he in her 
house.’’ For they did not play at acting 
in the old 
stock season 
days. 


N ewcastle 


was 


followed 
Blackpool. 
the old 
CheatreRoyal, 
Ne weastle, 
under the 
man agement 
of Messrs. 
and 
Francis. 
Leading 
juvenile 
parts were 
here varied 
with _panto- 
mime, where- 
in occurred 
the one great 
failure of a 
successful 
career. The 
pantomime 
was “Se. 
George and 
the Dragon,”’ 
and, as a local 
paper tersely 
expressed it, 
** Mr. Ed- 
ward Comp- 
ton was a 
ge ntlemanly 
dragon.”’ He 
has never 
played the 
dragon since ! 

Nearly two years as leading man fol- 
lowed at Glasgow, and at Kilmarnock 
when the Glasgow Theatre was closed. 
Here Edward Compton first made the 
acquaintance of such well-known fellow 
professionals as Charles Mathews, Car- 
lotta Leclerq, Sothern, Barry Sullivan, 


Glover 
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Toole, Ada 
Bandmann. 

This was the last stock season at 
Glasgow, and it was to two other last 
stock seasons that Edward Compton 
next went, at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, and the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. At Liverpod! he 
produced his first play, a comedy in 
thrde. acts entitled ‘‘ A Strange Rela- 
tion.”’ It was pretty bad stuff, Mr. 
Compton thinks nowadays, but he 


Cavendish, and Daniel 


hopes he has since partly retrieved his 
reputation with his one-act play, ‘“‘A 


Byron provides Mr. Compton with 
some of his most amusing stories, for 
which I only wish there were more 
space in this article. I cannot refrain 
from giving two of them. Byron had 
three theatres under his control at 
Liverpool, the principal one being the 
Theatre Royal, whose upkeep slowly 
drove him to bankruptcy. One day he 
met a friend in the street, who struck 
him as out of condition. ‘‘ You’re not 
looking at all well,’’ said Byron, ‘‘ Is 
there anything wrong?’’ ‘‘ No; but 
the fact is,’’ said the friend, ‘‘ I’m 
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Mutual Separation,’’ and the two-act 
drama, ‘‘ Faithful unto Death,’’ written 
in collaboration with E. M. Robson. 
As an author, however, he is more 
proud of his verse than his plays, and 
doubtless some of his _ fellow-actors 
recall the name of ‘‘ the poet of the 
dressing-rooms.”’ 

Next followed an engagement under 
H. J. Byron on a starring tour with 
the plays, ‘‘ The Prompter’s Box, 
**Not such a Fool as_ he _looks,’’ 
** Cyril’s Success,’’ and ‘*‘ An English 
Gentleman.’’ This association with 


” 


suffering from an over-dose of castor- 
oil. But you’re not looking well your- 
self, Byron.’’ ‘‘ No,” replied Byron, 
‘*the fact is, I’m suffering from an 
over-dose of Theatre Royal!”’ 

Another of Byron’s Liverpool houses 
was the Prince of Wales’s. It used to 
be the custom in these days for the 
theatres to charge a fee of a shilling for 
booking seats in advance. The London 
theatres, however, abolished this 
charge, and the provinces were obliged 
to follow suit. Byron held out to the 
last at the Prince of Wales’s, but at 
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length was compelled to give way, 
which he did characteristically. He 
gravely inserted this notice in the local 
paper : 

‘*On and after Monday next there 
will be no fee for reserving seats. Off 
with the bob! So much for booking 
‘em!”’ 

The engagement with Byron was fol- 
lowed first with a short tour with Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin (Mrs. Charles Young), 
and then by a larger one with Miss 
Wallis (Mrs. Lancaster Wallis), during 
which Edward Compton played such 
varied parts as Romeo, Orlando, 
Claude Melnotte, Charles Surface, Sir 
Thomas Clifford, Macbeth, and Ingo- 
mar. 

In 1879 he came to London to play 
Florizel in ‘‘A Winter’s Tale’’ at 
Drury Lane. Commonly this is said to 
have been his first appearance, on the 
London stage, but it is not so. He 
was first seen at a single performiance 
at Drury Lane in 1877. His father was 
suffering from the illness which proved 
fatal to him that year, and in his 
honour the members of the profession 
which he had so long adorned, organ- 
ised a ‘‘ Great Compton Benefit’’ in 
London and Manchester. This was 
probably the biggest benefit ever given 
to an actor, for the two performances, 
together with .the subscription list 
(which Queen Victoria headed with 
450) brought in no less than £5,000. 

At the Drury Lane affair there was 
an enormous bill, on which the names 
of all the most prominent members of 
the profession appeared. One of the 
items was the first act of Lord Lytton’s 
** Money,’’ which was cast as follows : 
Sir John Vesey Mr. Jonn Hare. 
Sir Frederick Blount, 

Mr. W. H. Kenpat. 

Lord Glossmore...Mr. Henry NEVILLE. 

Mr. Davip JAMEs. 

BN iiiewnivicianss Mr. WILLIAM FARREN. 

Graves (his original character), 

Mr. BeNnjAMIN WEBSTER. 

2 footmen...Messrs. CHARLES COLLETTE 
and S. B. Bancrort. 

Mrs. KENDAL. 

Miss ELten Terry. 

Mrs. BaNncRorT. 


Clara Douglas 
Georgina Vesey 


Lady Franklin 
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The principal male character, Alfred 
Evelyn, was assigned to the late Sir 
Henry Irving, who, however, was at 
the time rehearsing ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ and 
was reluctantly compelled to throw 
up the part, giving ‘‘ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram ”’ instead as his contribu- 
tion to the programme. The committee 


met to discuss the difficult question of 
filling the vacancy, when Mr. (now Sir) 
W. S. Gilbert suggested that it would 


THREE TREASURES IN MR. EDWARD 
COMPTON’S COLLECTION : 
Oliver Goldsmith's Flute, David Garrick’s 


Malacca Stick, and Dr, Johnson's Silver 
Church Warden Pipe, 
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be a graceful thing to offer the part 
to the son of the man whom they 
were honouring. The suggestion was 
adopted, and so Edward Compton had 
his first opportunity of appearing before 
a London theatrical audience on the 
occasion of the benefit to his father, 
‘** supported ’’ by an exceptional cast of 
his father’s old friends and comrades. 
Coming to London again in 1879, he 
played Cassio in ‘* Othello,’’ and Mal- 
colm in ‘‘ Macbeth’’ at Drury. Lane, 
and then appeared at the Adelphi as Sir 
Benjamin Backbite in ‘‘ School for 
Scandal,’’ Dazzle in ‘‘ London Assur- 
ance,’’ and in other parts. Miss 
Adelaide Neilson, whose acquaintance 
he had made while playing at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, now 
offered him an engagement with her 
company in America, to play Romeo, 
Orlando, Charles Surface, Claude 
Melnotte, Claudio (‘‘ Measure for 
Measure ’’), Leonatus Posthumus, etc., 
as well as Malvolio in ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,’’ with which the company always 
opened in the States and Canada. So 
successful was he in these réles that he 


was to have appeared with Miss Neil- 
son at the Haymarket in the autumn of 
1880, after their return from across the 


Atlantic. But unhappily, before this 
could happen, Miss Neilson died, at the 
early age of 33. Instead, therefore, 
Mr. Compton went to the Adelphi to 
play in ‘‘Green - Bushes,’’ ‘‘ The 
O’Dowd,’’ ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit,’’ etc. 
All this autumn, while at the Adel- 
phi, Mr. Compton was maturing his 
plans for the formation of the ‘‘ Comp- 
ton Comedy :Company,’’ and on the 
following February 7th, 1881, the pro- 
ject was realised at the Opera House, 
Southport. ‘Since then, it may truly be 
said, the Company and its head have 
never looked back, and it wants but six 
months more before Mr. Compton 
establishes his thirty years’ record in 
London and the provinces. The staple 
of the Company from the start has been 
Old English Comedy, with an occa- 
sional new piece such as ‘‘ Edmund 
Kean,’’ ‘‘ Sydney Carton,” ‘‘ To- 
morrow,” etc., thrown in, and this pro- 
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gramme has never failed to draw the 
public during the long course of years. 
Mr. Compton, with pardonable pride, 
boasts that he has played David Gar- 
rick, Charles Surface, Tony Lumpkin, 
and Bob Acres longer than any man, 
living or dead. For two years, 1881 
and 1882, he appeared with his Comp- 
ton Comedy Company at the Shakes- 
peare Memorial Festival at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and he took part also in the 
original opening of the theatre there. 

ln the course of a long and successful 
career Mr. Compton might have been 
expected to collect not only anecdotes 
(which he tells with delightful humour) 
but also numberless objects of interest 
in connection with his profession. And 
so he has. His home in Nevern Square, 
indeed, is a veritable museum of theatri- 
cal memories. One sees in many a 
house the photographs of actors and 
actresses of to-day. But here there are 
portraits of bygone celebrities, in engra- 
vings, caricatures, silhouettes, and the 
early daguerreotypes. On the walls of 
Mr. Compton’s own study hang Garrick, 
Foote and Miss Foote, Charles & Fanny 
Kemble, Charles Mathews, Mrs. Sid- 
dons (and her daughter), Lady Martin 
(Helen Faucit), George Frederick 
Cooke, William Farren, and Henry 
Compton. Here is an engraving of the 
‘Covent Garden quartette,’’ auto- 
graphed by Taglioni, who gave Miss 
Virginia Bateman (Mrs. Edward Comp- 
ton) her first lessons in dancing and this 
picture. Here is another of a literary 
party at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, with 
facsimile signatures of Johnson, Garrick, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Dr. Burney, Sir 
Joshua himself, and others. Here, too, 
is the above mentioned playbill of the 
Kirkcaldy theatre in 1845, and here 
again a group of the old Haymarket 
greenroom in 1870. There is a picture 
of Mr. Mackay (the ‘‘ real Mackay ’’) 
as Bailie Nicol Jarvie. And on the 
mantle-shelf stands in a glass case a 
letter in David Garrick’s own hand- 
writing—unfortunately too fragile to be 
taken from its case and photographed. 
It is addressed to Lord Ossory, is en- 
dorsed with the date September, 1776, 
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and runs verbatim as follows :— 


** London 
Adelphi, Sep* : 14. 
My good Lord, 


Mrs. Garrick & I most devoutly 
wish to pay our respects to Lady Ossory 
and your Lordship. Mr. Crawford 
promis’d us to give us information 
when our Company would be least 
troublesome at Ampthill, but as he is 
rather uncertain in his motions,,1 have 
taken the liberty to trouble Your Lord- 
ship—If the 8th or ye 18th of the next 
month will not be inconvenient to Lord 
& Lady Ossory We shall with the 
greatest pleasure pay our Duty at either 
of those times—If your Lordship will 
be pleas’d to tell me the best and 
nearest way to you, I will most cer- 
tainly be with you at dinner on the 
Eight, or Eighteenth. 

I am 
most faithfully 
Your Lordship’s 
Obedt. hum. servt. 


D. GARRICK. 


Mrs. Garrick presents 
her respects with mine 
to Lady Ossory. 


In the hall is a large lithograph re- 
presenting Kate and Ellen Bateman, 
the renowned ‘‘ Bateman Children,’’ 
elder sisters of Mrs. Compton, in ‘* The 
Young Couple ’’ at the ages of 8 and 6. 
Here also hangs an extremely interest- 
ing playbill of the Limerick Theatre 
thirty years ago, painted in oils, vast 
in size, and portraying Edward Comp- 
ton in his various Old English comedy 
parts and, in the centre, in every-day 
attire. The best portrait of Mr. 
Compton, however, is Hermann Her- 
komer’s painting of him in the dining- 
room representing him as David Gar- 
rick, in powdered wig and purple coat 
and knee-breeches and primrose waist- 
coat. At its side hangs an oil portrait 
of Garrick himself. Opposite, at the 
other end of the room, is a painting by 
a Danish artist of Mr. Compton in 
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‘* Edmund Kean,’’ where the actor 
playing the title réle appears as Hamlet 
beginning the famous ‘‘ To be or not to 
be ’’ speech. 

There are in the smoking-room other 
very interesting pictures, including a 
whole series of black-and-white draw- 
ings by the late Fred Barnard pre- 
senting Mr. Edward Compton in his 
different réles. The most treasured of 
these is the ‘‘ Malvolio,’’ which Barnard 
himself considered his best bit of 


‘ EAST-WEST, HAME’S BEST.”’ 


‘‘ black and white’’ and signed with 
his full name in place of his usual 
initials. 

Upstairs are kept three unique ob- 
jects, a pipe, a flute, and a walking- 
stick coming down from the great days 


of old. The pipe is a silver church- 
warden with an ivory mouthpiece, 
which belonged to Dr. Johnson. It was 
purchased at a sale near Liverpool some 
years ago. Mr. Compton confesses 
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that he has tried it, and found it un- 
pleasantly hot to smoke. The flute was 
Oliver Goldsmith’s, and has appeared 
on the stage in Frankfort Moore’s one- 
act play of ‘‘ Oliver Goldsmith,’’ from 
which he evolved his celebrated novel, 
‘‘The Jessamy Bride.’’ The stick is 
perhaps the most curious object of the 
three, with its old-fashioned pinchbeck 
top. It belonged to Garrick, who willed 
it to his dresser. The dresser left it to 
his son, who presented it to Mr, Comp- 
ton, the famous modern exponent of its 
first owner’s character. 

David Garrick, indeed, is one of Mr. 
Compton’s two favourite parts, the 
other being Harry Jasper in ‘‘A Re- 
formed Rake,’’ though to the theatre- 
going public this is much l|-ss familiar 
than Garrick. It is easy to see, from 
the number of Garrick portraits at the 
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THE GREEK GIRL. 
By DOROTHY SERGEANT. 


OME, hold me close to your heart, mother, for mine needs rest to-night ; 
Lay my head on that faithful breast where my baby. fingers clung. 






house in Nevern Square how great an 
admirer its master is of his illustrious 
predecessor on the stage. And ‘‘ Davey 
Garrick,’’ too, is the name of one of his 
two motor-cars—the smaller one, rose 
Du Barri in hue, which he keeps for 
town use. The big blue car, which was 
seen figuring prominently but honour- 
ably in a case at Manchester a- few 
weeks ago, is named “ Arcadia,”’ 
having been bought to commemorate 
the connection with that extremely 


successful musical comedy, ‘‘ The 
Arcadians,’’ at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. For Mr. Compton, as will 


have been gathered, has many other 
interests in the theatrical line beside his 
leadership of his famous Old English 
Comedy Company, though that may be 
the chief reason why his fame will go 
down to posterity. 


So long it is I’ve been lying here, I’ve lost all sense of time. 


See, my silent spindle looks reproach, the lyre’s strings are unstrung. 


To-day is the festival of the gracious goddess of Love, 


With incense and sweet flower-wreaths and music and dance and song. 
I heard them down in the village and thought of the days that were, 


Of the groves and the verdant meads, mother, so long ago, so long ! 


I was fair in the eyes of the folk, what harm to say it now? 


The envious tongues of the others and my mirror told me too. 
But I gave no heed to my face, dear, till young Lysander came, 


And I laughed at the philtres and charms that the other girls knew. 


Farthest he threw with the quoit, and first in the races was he, 


And he won my heart and this glad, green earth still lovelier seemed. 


Yet I trembled then like a leaf in the rain. 
Pale ghosts are his kisses now. It was but a dream that I dreamed. 


No bridal-feast will be mine, yet I die full well content. 


Ah, weep not, dear. 





But kiss me, mother, my eyes seek sleep, I feel my spirit swoon. 
Fair Artemis, guide my soul o’er the dark and perilous stream ! 


Ah, see, thro’ the window, mother, the face of the virgin moon ! 




















‘* I apologise for this intrusion—as an 
interpreter I but obey orders.’’ The man 
gazed at Mona admiringly, and pro- 
ceeded : ‘‘ My Commandant is in search 
of an escaped spy who, it is thought, 
was wounded here this morning, and 
may be hiding under the shelter of the 
Red Cross. It is therefore his painful 
duty to search the hospital; afl persons 
shall be respected save that of the spy 
should he be found. Will you be good 
enough to have the Captain conducted 
round as he wishes to make the inspec- 
tion in person? ”’ 

While he was speaking, Mona had 
swiftly reviewed the situation and made 
her plans. She replied in Russian : 

**T thank you, sir; may I speak with 
your Commandant ?”’ 


The interpreter looked surprised, 
smiled, saluted again, bowed, and dis- 
appeared. 


Mona listened eagerly for it, but failed 
to catch the pass-word, quickly given as 
he made his exit. Her heart was beat- 
ing violently, but her face, beyond its 
paleness, showed no sign of agitation. 
Instinctively she turned her back to the 
window. Hardly half a minute elapsed 
ere she heard a heavy step on the sill. 

Without bow or salute Sir Gerald 
Lambert walked straight up to where she 
stood with her head turned from him, 
and she felt as if it must be in a bad 
dream that she heard this thick voice in 
broken Russian : 

‘* So, my accomplished Beauty, you 
asked to seeme! You're no Jap. By 
Jove! what a figure! Come, give me a 
kiss, my girl! ”’ 

He threw his arm round her waist and 
was about to bend his face down to hers 
when she sprang away from him, then 
turned round and faced him as calmly as 
she could, her head held high, and anger 
unconsciously flashing from her glance. 


* Dramatic Rights Reserved. 





ON THE EDGE OF THE PIT.* 


By Gwendolyne Fletcher. 


Their eyes met and it was now his turn 
to start back, his native tongue coming 
to his assistance in the expression of his 
strong feelings. 

**Mona! Well—l’m—damned!”’ 

Mona was endeavouring to overcome 
her feelings of repulsion for this man. 
She knew she must not betray her senti- 
ments of fiery hostility—she and Cyril 
were in his power; horrible as it seemed, 
it was true; she must be calm or all 
would be lost. 

As he was recovering from the stupe- 
faction of surprise she studied him. A 
black beard, moustache, and whiskers 
almost covered the lower half of a face 
whose handsome features were marred 
by a coarse and cruel expression. 

Gradually he regained his normal 
composure, a look of triumph finally re- 
placing that of genuine, bewildered 
astonishment, and he bowed low with 
mock gallantry. 

‘* God or the devil favours me at last, 
it would seem! When I entered this 
house I did not think to meet a country- 
woman—still less did I expect to find 
you here! The last time we met you 
were in London—I was a British officer ; 
now you are in Manchuria and I am a 
Cossack Captain. All is fair in love 
and war! ”” 

He walked up and down the room, 
humming a Russian air and rubbing his 
hands together exultantly, his sword and 
spurs clanking on the uneven floor. 

Mona lowered her head again to hide 
the look of contempt she could not con- 
ceal. The hateful voice continued : 

** But first, my dear, to business. I 
am here officially in charge of a detach- 
ment sent in pursuit of an escaped spy 
who, we have reason to suppose, may 
be hiding under the shelter of your Red 
Cross. It is therefore my duty to search 
the premises.”’ 

He spoke, for him, politely, and then 
smiling maliciously and regarding her 
face searchingly, he continued ironically : 
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‘* You can, of course have no objection 
to my looking round the place? ”’ 

Mona knew it would be useless to 
attempt to deceive him ; moreover in the 
farther room lay his wounded and help- 
les quarry ; deception here was useless, 
but her woman’s intuition told her that 
there might be another method by which 
she could save Cyril. 

She took a step towards the man she 
addressed and spoke in a very low, soft 
tone : ‘ 

‘* Gerald, you would not hunt down 
your own flesh and blood! 1 am sure 
there must be pity in your heart.’’ 

The malignant look in his eyes deep- 
ened. 

‘* Pity!!’’ he laughed brutally, then 
crossed his arms and stood looking at her 
with bold, insolent glance of admira- 
tion. 

Mona’s high spirit was rising, but she 
successfully quelled it. 

** What wrong has he done, Gerald? "’ 

He drew a step nearer to her and spoke 
thickly. 

‘* You may possibly recall your words 
to me at the hospital in London; since 
the day I discovered the name of the 
man you preferred to me—the man who 
calls himself my brother—I have thirsted 
for his blood, and now, by God, I'll 
have it!”’ ‘ 

Mona was terrified. She knew by 
his sinister tone and evil expression that 
he meant what he said, and the horror 
of the helpless position in which both 
she and Cyril were placed was borne in 
upon her more forcibly by every word he 
uttered. 

Agonized mental prayers that the re- 
inforcements might arrive were sent up 
from her brave but sinking heart. 

‘** Gerald!’ she cried, with a note of 
supplication for the first time audible in 
her voice, ‘‘ you would not murder 
him! ”’ 

‘** IT cannot disobey my orders ; the spy 
is condemned to death—it’s no murder, 
only justice! ’’ 

Mona, oblivious now of everything 
save Cyril’s peril, advanced impulsively 
towards him and laid her hand entreat- 
ingly on his arm. 

“Gerald, for the sake of our old 
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friendship—for the sake of any love you 
have ever borne me—I implore you to 
forego this inhuman act of vengeance! ’ 

There were tears in her voice, and in 
her eyes, which in their tender, beseech- 
ing earnestness could not but move the 
most hardened. 

The voluntary touch, almost caressing 
in its pleading, of the hand of the woman 
he had so longed to possess thrilled him 
in spite of himself. The thought sud- 
denly flashed through his brain that 
there might be a better means of ven- 
geance than even the compassing of 
Cyril’s death. 

Mona’s unforgotten words—that tor- 
rent of scathing denunciation hurled at 
him at the hospital in London—had mad- 
dened him and turned his shallow love to 
hatred. He had longed to humiliate the 
proud spirit which had spurned him so 
mercilessly, and hitherto he had sought 
to injure her through Cyril. But what if 
he could win her after afl? 

Now circumstances had thrown them 
both so absolutely in his power, he could 
afford to give pause as to which form of 
vengeance would give him greater satis- 
faction—Cyril’s death and Mona’s ab- 
duction—or his marriage with Mona (her 
attitude of tender supplication led him to 
believe that she would be willing to sacri- 
fice herself to save Cyril from death). 
As her husband he could repay her in 
terrible kind—crush that indomitable 
pride and bring low into the dust that 
haughty head. And for Cyril: the fact 
that the girl he so passionately loved was 
married to a man she had so often and 
so virulently spurned—what hell could be 
greater? No Russion bullets could aid 
him to such subtle revenge. 

Mona, after her last speech of en- 
treaty, had retired a few paces from 
him, and was awaiting his answer 
with clasped hands and white, strained 
face. 

Gerald drew nearer the girl, and 
throwing as much feeling as was possible 
to his callous nature into his voice and 
face, which was now within a few inches 
of hers, he said : 

**Mona! you know my deep and 
earnest love for you. Nocruel words of 


yours in the past have changed my feel- 
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ings; as I loved you years ago I love 
you now—with all my heart! 

‘**] have done wrong, I admit, I’ve 
been a blackguard. But it was you 
who drove me downhill. Marry me 
now and I’ll be a changed man—be my 
wife, and Cyril shall go free! ’’ 

He dissembled admirably ; moreover, 
carnal desire gave an honest ring to his 
voice, and lent to his eyes a light easily 
mistaken by an inexperienced girl. 

A hundred eventualities rushed 
through her mind as he was speaking. 
Marry Gerald she knew she could not— 
under no circumstances could she become 
his wife; but she shuddered to think of 
the result of a refusal. He had said all 
was fair in love and war—and he had 
placed her in such a quandary that she 
must act as though she agreed with his 
expedient philosophy. 

From a promise, wrung from her in 
her hour of bitter need to save a lover’s 
life, honour would surely dissolve her. 
Wildly again she prayed that reinforce- 
ments might come. A few words now 
from her would save Cyril, What would 
she say? 

She did not dream of the depravity of 
the man before her, or she would have 
had less compunction in deciding to 
deceive him; she believed he wished to 
marry her because he still loved her; of 
his black motives she did not conceive. 
Nor did she know to what depths he had 
sunk since he fled in disgrace from Eng- 
land and joined the army of the Tsar. 

Black as was the reputation of the 
Cossack, Gerald’s dissolute life eclipsed 
the dark deeds of the worst. ‘‘ No quar- 
ter ’’ was his motto—up to this standard 
he acted and open immorality fed his 
base appetites, whetted by the lust and 
unnameable horrors of war. 

Mona felt the decisive moment had 
come. The thousand thoughts had taken 
but a few seconds to come and go within 
her heart. The man watching her saw 
that she believed his words. She looked 
up, tremulously, into his face. 

‘** If I promise to marry you, will you 
swear to me that you will spare Cyril? ”’ 

He had won; with a look of triumph 
he replied : 

‘* 1 solemnly swear it!”’ 
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**Then I promise to become your 
wife.”’ 

Unwillingly she was locked in a fierce 
embrace. She felt she should tell him 
she could never love him, but feared to 
upset the present solution of her great 
dilemma. 

Gerald released her; instinctively she 
walked quietly from him while he eagerly 
divested himself of his overcoat. Her 
quick wits strenuously sought means of 
diverting the unwelcome attentions of 
this artifice-made lover. 

‘** Will you not have some refresh- 
ment, Gerald? You must need it after 
your ride in the cold.”’ 

She looked across at him as she spoke, 
and her heart sank. He looked younger 
without his overcoat, and the Cossack 
uniform lent a certain grace to his tall, 
thick-set figure. His victory gave a 
buoyancy to his step as he walked across 
to join her, his sword clanking on the 
floor. But it was the passion in his 
eyes that Mona feared. 

‘* Refreshment! By George, rather! 
If you have any—but most of all I want 
to enjoy the most unexpected stimulant 
I ever thought of getting! ”’ 

He drew a wooden chair towards that 
upon which Mona had seated herself, 
and throwing himself upon it he drew her 
suddenly upon his knees, clasping her, 
and kissing her hair and eyes in passion- 
ate, ungentle fashion. 

She vainly endeavoured to hide her dis- 
pleasure. 

** Ho, ho, my beauty—no struggles! 
Come, Mona, you are mine! No squeam- 
ishness—I’m a rough soldier, but you 
come of soldier stock. You should 
know the breed—eh? ”’ 

His right hand travelled lasciviously 
about her person; Mona, with a great 
effort, wrenched herself free. 

“* Gerald ! I do not like you to do 
that!”’ 

A dangerous light flashed from her 
eyes as she stood erect facing him, with 
dishevelled hair and flaming cheeks. 

A sudden suspicion darted through the 
man’s mind. 

** By God! 
my fine lady! 

Her anger was changed to alarm. He 


you would play me false, 
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also had sprung to his feet, and he now 
seized her roughly by the arm. 

** I’m no man to be trifled with! Fool 
me at your peril! Have you or have you 
not promised yourself to me?”’ 

‘“* I have promised to be your wife on 
condition Cyril is saved.”’ 

** How do I know that you will fulfil 
the promise? ’’ 

Mona was silent. 

His grip on her arm tightened. His 
eyes were fixed upon her face, and she 
grew pale before the cruel licentidusness 
of the gaze which seemed to burn her. 

** You do not answer! Then, by God, 
I’ll answer for you! ”’ 

He drew her savagely towards him 
and whispered hoarsely in her ear, then 
aloud he continued as he let go his hold : 

“Voluntarily, my darling ! You 
understand—tthis shall be the manifest 
proof of your good faith.”’ 

He then stood erect, triumphantly, 
with smiling lips and folded arms. 

Released, Mona bounded away from 
him, feeling the burning blush of shame 
and indignation mount to her neck and 
brow; her eyes flashed and her breast 
heaved, but she knew the libertine’s gaze 
was upon her, and, remembering the 
sword of Damocles suspended over 
Cyril, by a prodigious effort of self-con- 
trol she kept silence. 

Gerald sauntered slowly up to where 
she stood with her eyes bent on the 
ground. Again he caught her by the 
arm, and at his touch now a thrill of 
horror ran through her frame. 

** Hostile, eh? Ho, ho, my timid 
dove, my possession that is to be! Why 
so cold? ”’ 

He spoke in a bantering manner, but 
as she was still silent his tone changed. 
Seizing her by both wrists, he drew her 
again towards him, crushing her against 
him. 

** Mona, look at me! 
I’ll stand this! 


I’m damned if 
Look at me, I say, and 


give me your answer! ”’ 

He had raised his voice and spoke 
fiercely, peremptorily. 

** Give me a few minutes to think ! ”’ 

He released her again, smiling, once 
more confident of victory, and sauntered 
to the window whence he had entered. 
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Feeling heated he opened the case- 
ment wide and stood looking out into the 
night. By so doing he unconsciously 
assisted Mona in carrying out a plan 
born of desperation. In those brief 
moments when she had been strained an 
indignant prisoner to his loathed breast, 
an inspiration came to her and she deci- 
ded to act upon it. Deep-natured, lion- 
hearted, she was of the mettle which 
crises prove. The splendid courage 
hidden beneath the calmness or gaiety of 
her normal bearing was revealed in its 
native power in the hour of danger. 

Immediately she was freed she walked 
calmly to the table on which stood the 
medicine chest ; into this she inserted her 
right hand and after a rapid searching in 
the depths of the chest she withdrew her 
hand again, and it now held a dark, 
shining object. Then she turned and, 
with her back to the table and hands 
behind her, she cried. 

** I wish to give you my answer—will 
you kindly attend; please remain where 
you are—I can speak better from a dis- 
tance.”’ 

Gerald wheeled round and, with his 
back to the wide-open casement, gazed 
in astonishment at Mona who, haughtily 
erect, was addressing him. 

** Sir Gerald Lambert, five years ago 
I was a happy girl in a sweet and peace- 
ful home. You sought my love—you 
received my answer. Though I disliked 
you then I thought you an honourable 
man; now I know you better!’’ The 
words rang out low but passionately in- 
tense. ‘‘ You came like a dark shadow 
between Cyril and me! You lied to my 
parents and drove me from my home— 
you have been the cause of all the sorrow 
I have ever known. I would rather die 
by inches than become your wife—I 
loathe—I despise you—monster! Un- 
worthy of the name of man! ”’ 

Gerald was spell-bound by the sudden, 
unexpected change from the yielding, 
fearful girl to this courageous, militant 
woman ; he remained rooted to the spot 
where he stood, gazing helplessly at his 
fiery-faced denouncer ; as the last words, 
however, with meaning emphasis, were 
launched at him he seemed to recover 
himself ; wounded vanity and rising fury 











overcame his surprise and he made a step 
forward in Mona’s direction. 

Mona saw the movement, and instantly 
her right hand swept round in front of 
her, and Gerald found himself covered by 
a small but formidable-looking revol- 
ver, the black bullets from whose five 
chambers seemed to grin at him deris- 
ively. 

‘** Hold up your arms, or | fire—move 
half a pace and you are a dead man! ”’ 

With the ferocious look of a trapped 
tiger he obeyed, eyeing her as she stood 
there with her extended right hand 
steady as that of a veteran campaigner ; 
every line of her figure spelt battle, in- 
stinctively he felt she would*have little or 
no compunction in shooting him ; he read 
contempt as well as hatred in her flashing 
eyes. 

It was he who had reminded her of her 
soldier blood; she knew she would be 
true to it and hold the position to the 
death. Yet, as she stood thus facing 
the enemy of her life, she could not help 
vaguely wondering how it would end. 
She knew that barely twenty minutes 
could have elapsed since Gerald’s 
advent; she thought Yosan must soon 
return and hoped that the louder tones 
of the latter part of the conversation had 
not penetrated to the farther room. 
Again she sent up heart-felt prayers that 
relief might come. 

Meantime her prisoner, with arms ex- 
tended upwards, was inwardly raging at 
his being thus baffled by a woman whom 
he could crush like a bird; yet he dared 
not move before the certain death star- 
ing at him from the steady hand of the 
tall, slight girl opposite. The icy night 
breeze blew through the wide open case- 
ment in front of which he stood. He 
shivered involuntarily, but the chill 
draught suggested to him that a chance 
remained yet of escaping from his ridi- 
culous position, and one by which he 
might turn the tables effectively upon his 
present goaler. 

Suddenly, without an instant’s warn- 
‘ng, he flung himself backwards through 
the open casement. There was a thud 


as his body struck the ground, then a 
sound as though he were endeavouring 
to rise, and then—the stillness of the 
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night was broken by a sharp report of 
fire-arms—then another and another. 

Mona had not moved—the startlingly 
sudden disappearance of her prisoner had 
petrified her. Alarmed by the report of 
fire-arms Yosan rushed in from the other 
room. Mona held up her hand to im- 
pose silence, then noiselessly went to the 
casement, and, screening herself from 
being seen from without, she looked 
and listened breathlessly. 

Only a few paces from the window a 
group of soldiers were kneeling round a 
prostrate figure whose face, as they 
raised him, she recognised. Then in the 
Russian tongue a voice spoke : 

** It’s the Captain—shot by his own 
bloody order. Damned fool! No fault 
of mine or yours, my lads. Perdition 
to the damned Englishman—the devil 
has got his own at last.”’ 

There was harsh laughter, and then 
once again silence. Mona was awed, 
but nevertheless her heart lIcapt with 


relief. She turned her pale face to 
Yosan. 
** His own men have shot him; I 


heard him give the order. 1 suppose, 
in his rage, he forgot to give the pass- 
word. But, Yosan, hark! what is 
that? ’’ 

Yosan listened intently, then her face 
lit up with joy. 

** Sister, Sister, it is they!’’ She 
threw herself down by the casement 
again listening. ‘‘ Yes, yes, they have 
come, they have come at last! ”’ 

The weird but welcome music was un- 
mistakably heard now. Mona fell upon 
her knees to pour out in prayer her 
transports of gratitude. But the revul- 
sion of feeling broke down her self-con- 
trol, and she burst into a passionate fit 
of hysterical weeping. 

Yosan was at her side with sympathe- 
tic touch. Gradually the paroxysm 
spent itself and she rose and smiled at 
Yosan, whose cheek she kissed, saying : 

‘**T will go to him now! ”’ 

Yosan’s eyes were dim too as she 
looked at Mona’s tear-staincd but 
radiant face, and as Mona stole softly 
from the room the little Japanese turned 
proudly and joyously to meet her thrice- 
welcome compatriots, 
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The Russian detachment, taking ad- 
vantage of the darkness, had made good 
their escape; the only signs that re- 
mained of their visitation were the hoof- 
trodden snow and, prone on the white 
ground with face upturned to the star-lit 
sky, the still figure of their Captain, 
wrapped round by the mysterious 
majesty of silence with which King 
Death. enshrouds even the most worth- 
less of the children of men. 


Two-and-a-half years later, oné golden 
evening in early autumn, on the green 
terrace in front of a fine old house in 
Berwickshire, commanding grand 
sweeps of the rock-bound North Sea, sat 
the hereditary possessor of this beautiful 
place, with his wife and little son. 

The rays of the setting sun lit up the 
golden heads of mother and child, and 
glorified the faces of all three. 

An old servant approached from the 
house, bearing on a salver an official- 
looking document which he handed to his 
master. 

‘*A letterr, Sirr Cyrril, by special 
messenger.’’ 

‘*Let the messenger wait, David, I 
will attend to the matter presently.”’ 

The old Celt retired again. 

The young man threw the official 
looking letter on the grass. 

** I am too happy to bother about let- 
ters, my sweetest; this is your favourite 
hour which shall not be disturbed.’”’ 

* Cid.” 

‘* Belovéd? ”’ 

She looked up at him, and the beauty 
of her eyes lit by the sunset, awed him. 

‘* Prophetess ! ’’ he whispered, gazing 
intently at her, then he drew her towards 
him and continued looking down at her 
with the light of a great happiness in his 
eyes. 

** What is my love thinking of? ’’ he 
asked, reverently. 

** Dearest, I was thinking of Gerald. 
The thought of your not being able to 
forgive him troubles me. I want my 
Cid to be above reproach in spiritual as 
well as in temporal matters. It would 


give me joy to know that you had con- 
quered any feelings of resentment to- 
Those who do evil merit 


wards him. 
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our pity, do they not, rather than our 
hatred? ”’ 

She spoke in low, earnest tones of 
prayerful cadence. 

Her husband had noticed on more than 
one occasion her sad looks when she 
allowed her thoughts to dwell upon the 
past. He was jealous of his wonderful 
happiness and wished no shadow to mar 
it. He was deeply moved, and drawing 
her still more warmly within the circle 
of his arm, he replied humbly but with 
the ring of absolute sincerity in his 
voice : 

‘* My darling, indeed I think I have at 
length freely forgiven Gerald,’’ then he 
smiled at her, continuing more lightly : 

** By dying he did me a good turn, for, 
had he lived, I should not have been 
able to give my Mona this ’’—he waved 
his hand towards the old home sur- 
rounded by pinewoods and rolling plains. 

** But, my own,”’ he went on, in tones 
full of caressing, glowing affection, 
** Sir Cyril Lambert cannot give you 
deeper love than did your penniless 
medical student.’’ 

While his parents were thus engrossed 
in themselves, their little son had toddled 
to the snot where lay the unopened letter 
which his baby fingers immediately 
grabed. 

**Muvvy, Muvvy!”’ 

The young mother held out her arms 
towards the child, and taking the letter 
from him she said playfully : 

“* Yes, my little one, we shall attend to 
the business Father neglects! Oh, 
Cid! ’’ she cried, letting the empty en- 
velope fall to the ground, ‘‘it’s the 
Mikado’s Order! Who has greater 
right than I to present it to you?” 

Then, with mock grandiose manner, 
she rose and, holding the Order in her 
right hand, she cried : 

** Arise, Sir Cyril! ’’ 

Falling into the humour of the play, 
her husband obeyed with suitable humil- 
ity. She then began in the Japanese 
tongue : 

‘* Sir Cyril Lambert, I, the unworthy 
representative of the Immortal Mikado, 
for your bravery in bearing despatches at 
the risk of your life, through the enemy’s 
lines, and for the other valiant feats per- 
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formed by you in the honourable ser- 
vice of His Most High Majesty of Japan, 
now, in the name of the same Immortal 
Mikado, decorate you with this Order, 
thereby enrolling your name upon an 
ageless scroll of imperishable fame.”’ 

As she brought her fluent Japanese 
speech to an end, he bent down and 
kissed the high, white brow and laugh- 
ing blue eyes, saying : 
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** Sweetest, I have done nothing to 
deserve the Order, but for your sake | 
will keep it.”’ 
Then, with his left hand, he caught up 
his baby son, hoisting him upon his 
shoulder while his right arm closed 


round the slender waist of his wife. 

‘* And now, sweetheart, let us forget 
both Russia and Japan and think only 
of Scotland and happy days before us.’’ 











KLEPTOMANIA. 


Seme Strange Instances of Amateur Shop- Lifting. 
By PETER PENN. 


HERE would seem of late to have 
been an increase—or is it a re- 
crudescence?—of amateur shop- 

lifting which, when the thefts are com- 
mitted by well-to-do people, is ofter 
euphemistically termed kleptomania 
Quite recently a number of fashionable 
women have been prosecuted for this 
species of larceny, and one magistrate 
in particular severely discountenanced 
the plea of deranged intellect, and 
passed sentences of imprisonment with- 
out the option of fines. That this 
drastic treatment will prove salutary 
may be doubted seeing that the peculiar 
propensity to steal exhibited by many 
persons of both sexes well able to pay 
for anything they may desire, who have 
been carefully brought up, and are often 
highly connected and moving in the best 
society, seems to be an inherent and in- 
eradicable part of their nature. They 
can offer no reason for the infatuation to 
take clandestine possession of what does 
not belong to them, and the temptation 
is so powerful that they succumb to it 
in spite of the knowledge that discovery 
may involve disgrace and very acute 
suffering to themselves and their friends. 

Hundreds of singular cases of pilfer- 
ing by persons far removed from poverty 
are on record, for this is no new crime 
or disease, no recent symptom of a 
neurotic or decadent age. But if, as 
some declare, this class of theft is really 
on the increase, it may be accounted for, 
perhaps, by the multiplied opportunities 
offered for indulging this curious mania. 
The huge and densely crowded stores 
and company shops in London and the 
provinces, and the popular stock-taking 
sales make it easier than ever it was to 
purloin goods and secrete them about 
the person, notwithstanding the watch- 
ful eyes of male and female detectives, 
and these establishments must suffer 
considerable loss in consequence. Al- 


though we hear of many cases, only a 

small percentage of the thefts discovered 

are ever made public. They are, in fact, 

so numerous that much time would be 
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occupied by the prosecutors in appearing 
at Court, and besides it is not a pleasant 
task, and from a business point of view 
is considered by many to be an inadvis- 
able form of advertisement. Therefore, 
the transgressors escape further punish- 
ment than a well-merited fright and a 
little plain talking to, which must be 
distinctly unpalatable. 

Whether this propensity to steal is or 
is not in the majority of cases correctly 
described as kleptomania, there can be 
no question that many people are the 
victims of an incurable disease impelling 
them to break the eighth commandment. 
Friends of those thus afflicted have often 
taken the precaution of warning those 
they visited of their awkward failing, 
which the patient has been allowed to 
gratify unseen. Old Farquhar, when 
worth more than half a million, was in 
the habit of purloining meat whenever 
he was asked to dinner, and to carry 
away part of the meal in his pocket. 
There is an instance of a man who would 
not eat unless his food was stolen; in 
consequence of which his attendant 
humoured him by placing his food in a 
corner, where it appeared hidden, but 
could easily be—so to speak—purloined. 
Then there is the case of a lady who was 
so afflicted with this monomania that, 
upon her trial for theft, she declared she 
had such a mad longing to possess herself 
of anything she saw, that if she were at 
church, she could not refrain from steal- 
ing from the altar. Lavater, the cele- 
brated physiognomist, relates that a 
doctor of medicine could not leave his 
patient's rooms without taking some- 
thing away unobserved, and his wife 
searched his pockets and returned to their 
owners the knives, scissors, etc., which 
her husband had abstracted. The 
famous American physician, Dr. Rush, 
tells of a woman who was exemplary in 
her devotion to the moral law with the 
exception of the eighth commandment, 
for she was so addicted to larceny that, 
when she could take nothing more valu- 
able, she would often at the table of a 














friend secretly fill her pockets with 
bread. A more modern instance of this 
kind of insanity is that of a parish clergy- 
man who stole every article he could lay 
hands on. ‘‘ If out at dinner,’’ we read, 
‘‘he pocketed scraps of bread, table- 
knives, or anything. When lodging at 
hotels, he carried off pieces of soap and 
the ends of candles from his bedroom. 
His larcenies became so notorious that 
he was ultimately brought before the 
church courts, and turned out of his 
living.”’ Instances similar to those 
above mentioned could be multiplied to 
almost any extent. These indicate a 
mania for stealing for stealing’s sake, 
often quite independent of any particular 
value attaching to the articles, and must 
surely be regarded as the acts of per- 
sons mentally deranged. 

In a number of the Quarterly Review 
in 1856 the writer of an article upon the 
Metropolitan Police observed that ‘‘ the 
extent of pilfering carried on even by 
ladies of rank and position is very 
great; there are persons possessing a 
mania of this kind so well known among 
the shop-keeping community, that their 
addresses and descriptions are passed 
from hand to hand for mutual security. 
The attendants allow them to secret 
what they like without seeming to ob- 
serve them; and afterward send a bill 
with the price of the goods purloined to 
their houses.’’ 

Many years previously to this the 
Times was inundated with correspon- 
dence on the subject of shop-lifting, 
which occupied considerable public at- 
tention in consequence of several cases 
in which well-known society ladies were 
involved. That a lady would steal an 
article of small value was, some main- 
tained, highly improbable, but those who 
prosecuted replied with Alice in the 
Castle Spectre—‘‘ I never said it was 
possible; I only said it was true.” 
Among the curious narratives given by a 
correspondent of the Times at that 
period was the case of a lady who could 
not keep her hand from ‘picking and 
stealing.”’ This lady, it was stated, 
went to a silk warehouse in the city and 
asked to see some silk shawls. Having 
no suspicion from her appearance and 
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manners that she could be dishonest, the 
young man who served her placed before 
her a large variety; she gave him much 
trouble, and finally left without buying. 
Scarcely had she quitted the warehouse 
when he missed several shawls of a 
peculiar pattern, and, having sent after 
the lady, requested her to return, to 
which she consented with evidently very 
suspicious reluctance. One of the prin- 
cipals of the house then charged her 
with taking these shawls, and, as is 
usual in such cases, she affected great 
surprise and indignation at the imputa- 
tion. However, the young man being 
positive as to the fact, she was requested 
to permit herself to be searched in a 
private room by one of the female atten- 
dants of the establishment, or otherwise, 
she was told, the matter would be placed 
in the hands of the police. She chose 
the milder alternative, and after various 
attempts to conceal the stolen property 
by removing it from one side to the other 
under her clothes during the examina- 
tion, it was found, and she no longer 
denied her guilt. Having ascertained 
her name and address her husband was 
sent for, and on arriving was much 
affected by the humiliating situation of 
his wife. Upon his representation that 
she must be, to a certain extent, insane, 
as she had a handsome income and es- 
tablishment of her own, which placed 
her beyond the reach of temptation, she 
was permitted to depart with ker dis- 
tressed partner in life. 

Another still more curious case of the 
kind was a good deal discussed in the 
time of Mr. Justice Buller when the facts 
occurred. 

A lady of highly respectable family 
and station, resident for the season at 
Bath, entered the shop of one of the most 
considerable drapers of that city, and 
purchased some trifling articles. She 
also asked to see some pieces of expen- 
sive lace. Some were shown to her; and 
while apparently examining the quality 
of different pieces she was seen by one 
of the assistant at another counter to 
abstract and secrete one of the cards. 
She was allowed to leave the shop; was 
instantly followed, brought back, and 
the card of lace found upon her. A con- 
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stable was sent for, and the lady was 
given in charge. Upon being brought 
before the magistrate, the charge was 
investigated, and the proof being 
deemed sufficiently strong to warrant a 
committal, the accused was committed 
for trial, the prosecutor and witnesses 
being bound over to appear and give 
evidence at the next assizes. 

Various efforts were made to induce 
the shopkeeper to forego the prosecu- 
tion, but he resisted every inducemeni. 
He had prosecuted others whose poverty 
had prompted their offences, and he 
refused to screen one who had no such 
temptation to dishonesty. 

The assizes approached, and public 
excitement ran high at the prospect of a 
lady-thief being arraigned at the bar of 
a public tribunal. Some time before the 
assizes a lady of apparently high res- 
‘pectability entered the shop of the pro- 
secutor, and made _ several trifling 
purchases. Among other articles she 
bought some lace. These were packed 
up and paid for, and the lady was pre- 
paring to depart, when, taking up her 
muff and placing her hands in it she 
with apparent consternation drew forth 
a card of lace! Her indignation knew 
no bounds. She would not be satisfied 
until she had called the attention of every 
person in the shop to the fact that a card 
of lace had been placed in her muff by 
some one. The card bore the private 
mark of the shopkeeper, it was admit- 
ted; it was also admitted that she had 
not purchased it, but as to how it came 
in the lady’s muff that was a mystery 
which no one would undertake to solve. 

The trial of the lady who stood com- 
mitted on the charge of stealing a card 
of lace from the same shop, came on, 
and the evidence in support of the 
charge was adduced. The lady in whose 
muff the card of lace was so myster- 
iously found was, of course, produced as 
a witness on behalf of the accused lady. 
The prosecutor and his shopmen were 
also cross-examined as to the circum- 
stance of the card of lace which was 
discovered in the lady’s muff, and were 
compelled to admit the fact. Fortified 
by such presumptive evidence, the jury 
easily assumed that the card of lace which 
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the lady at the bar stood charged with 
stealing had been surreptitiously intro- 
duced into her muff by one of the shop- 
men—for it was not proved that such a 
case had since occurred in the same 
shop. The lady was at once acquitted, 
and retired from the court amid the sym- 
pathies of friends, and cheers of the 
public. 

The shopkeeper, it may be added, was 
extremely injured, for few take the 
trouble to reflect upon and compare 
facts. He dismissed the shopman who 
served the second lady, and who very 
strangely happened to be the same who 
had served the lady whom he prosecuted. 
But the discharged shopman managed to 
find the means of setting up in business. 
There were, however, those who declared 
that the whole of the second transaction 
was adroitly planned as a dernier ressort 
to obtain the acquittal of a lady-thief. 

Another aspect of the shop-lifting 
scandal was exposed in the ’Forties of 
the last century, which, it is sincerely to 
be hoped, no longer exists. A lady, it 
was stated, was taxed with stealing from 
ashop. Two persons swore to the fact. 
Her character, her high respectability, 
were unquestionable, and until that 
moment had never been impeached. 
Still, it was the opinion of the legal 
adviser of the family, that as those who 
had in the first instance given false evi- 
dence against her would, in all prob- 
ability, do the same at the trial; and, as 
under the circumstances she could not 
bring evidence to oppose them, a verdict 
must go against her, therefore she 
was prevailed upon to submit to such 
terms as she could obtain, as the con- 
dition on which the prosecutor was 
content not to appear against her, and 
leave the stigma cast upon her character 
unrefuted. Surely nothing more das- 
tardly could be imagined that the method 
above described of extorting money from 
honest people by falsely accusing them 
of a crime which they had no means of 
disproving. If this is an authentic case 


it will be at least a consolation to be 
able to reflect that it is probably a 
solitary one. 

As a matter of fact the subject—or 
shall we say problem—of kleptomania is 
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constantly cropping up, and is periodi- 
cally discussed in the Press. Some 
twenty years ago, when the matter was 
receiving a good deal of attention in the 
newspapers owing to startling revela- 
tions in the Courts, the Times 
observed that ‘‘ everyone who is ac- 
quainted with London society could at 
once furnish a dozen names of ladies 
who have been notorious for abstracting 
articles of trifling value from the shops 
where they habitually dealt. Their 
modus operandi was so well known, that 
on their return from their drives, their 
relatives took care to ascertain the 
nature of their paltry peculations; in- 
quired from the coachman the houses at 
which he had been ordered to stop; and 
matter of course reimbursed the 
tradesman to the full value of the 
pilfered goods. In other cases, a hint 
was given to the various shopkeepers 
at whose establishments these mono- 
maniacs made their purchases, and they 
were simply forewarned to notice what 
was taken away, and to furnish the 
account; which was paid as soon as 
presented, and as a matter of course by 
the pilferer herself, without any feeling 
of shame or emotion of i ny kind. 
There are those who profess to dis- 
believe in kleptomania; who are of 
opinion that all cases of shoplifting by 
ladies of means simply indicate moral 
turpitude, and that the same punishment 
should be meted out to them as to the 
common thief. In an interview not long 
since, with the manager of one of Len 
don’s fashionable shops, he is stated to 
have ridiculed the kleptomania notion, 
and the recent exemplary sentences 
passed by magistrates would seem to 
show that they share the scepticism. 
But the matter cannot be so easily dis- 
missed. Admitted, there should be one 
law only for both rich and poor, yet pub- 
licity, and imprisonment more so, of 
course, constitute a much sever:r 
penalty to the woman of fashion and 
means than to a woman of the lower 
orders who, if caught stealing, would be 
summarily dealt with as a thief, and 
nothing more. The latter is supposed to 
be urged to the commission of a crime 
in order to relieve poverty, but the lady 
kleptomaniac has no such excuse. And 
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having no such excuse, and being aware 
of the more exacting penalty which 
would follow detection and exposure we 
may suppose that the impulsion to theft 
is stronger. The professional shop- 
lifter comes, of course, in an entirely 
different category. There may be cases 
of women of social station who have 
succumbed owing to inherent depravity, 
but it is difficult to imagine that this is 
the actuating cause in all of the numerous 
cases of which we are cognisant. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that a lady 
who would commit a_ theft, however 
paltry it must be, is, to a certain extent, 
irresponsible ; that, in short, she is men- 
tally deficient. Those who have studied 
the subject at all are agreed that the 
amateur thief, the so-called klepto- 
maniac, is usually a woman of small in- 
tellectual ability, whereas professional 
thieves are women of brains and 
Your really clever woman, 
however strong the inclination might be, 
would never be guilty of shoplifting, for 
she would clearly apprehend the risk, 
and so avoid the danger. 

General insanity is undoubtedly one of 
the causes of this intellectual aberration. 
Pinth, among others, who held this to 
be so, mentions the cases of some 
maniacs who during their lucid intervals 
were models of probity, but when a 
paroxysm came could not refrain from 
stealing and cheating. Gall, the eminent 
German phrenologist, tells of two men 
who, on becoming insane, were well 
known in the hospital for an extra- 
ordinary propensity to steal, although 
they had before lived irreproachable 
lives. They would wander about picking 
up anything they could lay their hands 
on, which they carefully hid in their 
rooms. Epileptics are stated to suffer 
from the same _ irresistible impulse 
to purloin whatever they can come by 
whether of value or not; and these 
symptoms have also been observed in 
women when enciente. An instance is 
related of a woman in this condition who 
was violently impelled to steal, although 
at other times she was perfectly honest 
and respectable. On one of these 
occasions we are told that she conceived 
‘‘a longing for some apples from a par- 
ticular orchard two or three miles away, 
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and although she was entreated by her 
parents and husband not to risk her 
character and health in attempting to 
steal any, but that they would procure 
her the apples in the morning, she 
started off at nine o’clock in a cold 
September night, was detected by the 
owner in the act of stealing them, and 
after being tried and convicted of the 
theft, a medical commission was after- 
wards appointed to examine and report 
upon her case. The commission were of 
opinion that she was morally free, and 
therefore not legally responsible while 
under the influence of pregnancy.”’ 
Phrenologists are well aware that 
abnormal conformations of the head are 
frequently the cause of kleptomania. 
Gall mentions a boy of twelve whom he 
saw in Berne prison ‘“‘ ill organised and 
rickety,’’ who could not keep from 
stealing whatever the punishment 
threatened. An ex-commissary of police 
at Toulouse ‘‘ was condemned to eight 
years’ imprisonment and hard labour, 
and to the pillory, for having stolen some 
plate while in office. He did not deny 
the crime, but persisted to the last in a 
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singular kind of defence. He attributed 
the crime to a mental derangement 
caused by wounds he had received at 
Marseilles in 1815.’’ 

Instances of an unconquerable desire 
to steal, attributed to either of the causes 
above-mentioned, as well as to other 
causes which might be adduced, could 
be multiplied. They sufficiently prove 
that under certain circumstances those 
who commit larceny are not to be ac- 
counted morally responsible, and this 
has often been conceded in these glaring 
and otherwise inexplicable cases. On 
the available evidence, therefore, it is not 
reasonable to deny the existence of a 
mental disease or derangement denom- 
inated kleptomania. Where persons of 
pecuniary means are convicted of shop 
thefts, and of concealing the larceny (an 
important judicial consideration among 
others) the element of irresponsibility, of 
legal immunity, is not recognised. 
These monomaniacs may have ill-bal- 
anced minds, and may very well be 
deserving of sympathy, but in the eye 
of the law they are held to be liable for 
their actions. 
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DENISE de HAUTEVILLE. 


By J. S. MADDEN. 


Part I. 


‘* Qu’importe que la robe soit de bure, 
‘* Lorsque la femme est satin!” 
Victor Hugo. 


ENRI De TrEMOUILLE, of S. Malo, 
was a tall, fair, handsome youth, 
with an abundance of hair, and 

looked what he was, a Frenchman and 
an artist. He was an enthusiast; a 
poet, as well as a painter. A Breton, 
he held his head very high, as a De 
Trémouille should. 

Bob Wilton, half a Frenchman by 
long residence in France, was an 
Englishman by birth, and when called a 
Frenchman always claimed to _ be 
English. 

He was, as most of his countrymen, 
a good athlete and sportsman, and could 
hold his own at a fencing bout. ‘“‘ II ne 
tirait pas mal,’’ was De Trémouille’s 
opinion, and he knew all about it. 

De Trémouille, later famous as a 
portrait-painter, then a student, shared 
rooms and expenses with Wilton. The 
young men had become acquainted at 
the house of the Countess Zassetsky, 
who lived opposite the Elysée-gardens, 
and at whose receptions artists and 
literary men, professors and students, 
indeed all Bohemia, met. 

Similar associations and tastes neces- 
sarily lead to close friendships which 
circumstances cement. 

The Countess Zassetsky distinguished 
amongst her guests those whose ele- 
gance, talent, and acquirements were 
on a par, and brought them together, 
and of all her young guests, De Tré- 
mouille, Wilton, and Talma, the son of 
the Rue de la Paix-avocat, were her 
favourites. All three were artistic, and 
were musicians; and Talma fils ex- 
celled as actor and dramatist. 

De Trémouille took up his quarters 
with Wilton soon after his arrival in the 
capital. It was early in the morning, a 


little before five, the day after he moved 
to the Rue Monge, that De Trémouille 
went to the old church of S. Geneviéve. 
As he came up the hill, he saw outside 
the chapel, opening to the rear, the 
group of Italians who there congregate 
daily after early mass; and going round 
to the front-entrance he found the 
people leaving the church. De Tré- 
mouille went in, and, for half-an-hour, 
quite forgot himself in artistic enjoy- 
ment and reflections. At last, his 
thoughts returned to the world we live 
in, and centred themselves in admira- 
tion of a charming young girl of simple 
dress, but of elegant deportment, kncel- 
ing, as the Parisienne generally kneels, 
not absorbed in prayer, but with a 
graceful sort of nonchalance which 
seems to imply that perforce Providence 
will be propitious. 

De Trémouille admired h:r as an 
artist and felt distressed when she left 
the church. He would have followed 
her, so much was he attracted by her— 
but dared not. ° 

To his great surprise, later in the day 
he saw the charmer of that morning in 
the sitting room of the conciérge in the 
Rue Monge. She was one of the three 
Meille-girls. For there were three; all 
of them employed by a couturiére in the 
Rue St. Germain. Clotilde, the ainée, 
was 19; Denise, the second, 16; Gene- 
viéve, the youngest, fifteen. Their 
mother did work in the house for those 
who, like Wilton, kept no servant. 
Monsieur Meille, wearing a big apron 
from his shoulders to his feet, moved 
about the house, and staircase, and 
court-yard, all the morning, cleaning 
and: polishing. But in the afternoon, 
Monsieur, dressed in his best clothes, 
sat in his parlour, and replied to visi- 
tors’ enquiries. In the evening, after 
his girls had had supper, Monsieur 
generally took them for a walk, or 
played the violin, which Denise had also 
learnt from him to play. 
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On the following day, having ascer- 
tained from Wilton the hour at which 
the three Meille girls went to their 
work, De Trémouille managed to meet 
them. His first impressions were con- 
firmed. Denise, the girl he had seen at 
S. Geneviéve, was decidedly good- 
looking, even distinguée. 

De Trémouille had now an occupa- 
tion. His artistic studies began; and 
sketches of Denise, au crayon or pastel, 
were followed by portraits 4 I’huile; 
each day’s meeting with Denise giving 
him a new = incentive, a new idea. 
Madame Meille admired the young 
man’s achievements, but was too cute a 
mére-de-famille to let her daughter’s 
mind be disturbed by the sketches of a 
young student. So she said nothing to 
Denise; though, of course, the girls 
soon learnt from their father who De 
Trémouille was. The months passed, 
and the young artist made much pro- 
gress in portraiture, and _ propitiated 
Madame Meille by painting her, and 
making her look quite a_ pleasing 
matron, by no means old, and not at all 
like the wife of a conciérge. Stil, 
Madame Meille would not consent to let 
Denise sit for De Trémouille on festival- 
days, as he had requested. Even if 
nobody knew of it but herself and 
Denise, it was risky. Someone might 
call on De Trémouille; his own father 
for instance, on a visit to Paris, might 
arrive unexpectedly, and certainly would 
little approve of Madame Meille con- 
senting to her daughter being modéle to 
his son. De Trémouille was forced in 
his own mind to acknowledge the 
justice of Madame Meille’s reasoning. 
As Wilton said, it pity all 
mothers were not as prudent and 
far-seeing. 

Wilton, by no means unsympathising, 
entered fully into De Trémouille’s 
feelings, read the poetry he wrote, to 
relieve the pressure on the brain which 
resulted from his ecstatic ebullition; 
and often uncorked a bottle and 
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raised a glass with his friend, to 
drink to 
Denise ! 

For them, it was true what the poet 
wrote ; 


the health of la_ belle 
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La wie est un bruyant poéme, 

On songe, on rit, point de souci, 
Et les verres sont de Bohéme 

Et les buveurs en sont aussi!’’ 
‘* Life is a noisy poem. 

One dreams and laughs; they 

drink who can. 

The glasses are from Bohemia 

And they that drink Bohemian.’’ 


At that period, indeed, Wilton and 
De Trémouille belonged to Bohemia, 
that mystic land in which youth is spent 
in studies, enlivened by pleasures with- 
out excess, and unstiffened by the for- 
malities and usages of the too well born 
and bred; that other half of the world 
which only remembers that Bohemia 
exists when some one in it has obtained 
notoriety and a marketable value. 

Wilton, who, as has been said, was 
half a Frenchman, could appreciate the 
good taste of a Parisian, and one day 
to De Trémouille’s great satisfaction 
came back from a morning visit to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, quite as enthu- 
siastic about Denise as the Frenchman 
himself. 

He had seen Denise cross over to 
the fruitiére’s that morning to buy the 
greengroceries for her mother, and 
quoted to De Trémouille from Victor 
Hugo: 


‘* On est sens dessus dessous, 
Rien qu’a voir la mine altiére, 
Dont elle prend pour deux sous 
De persil ches la fruitiére! ”’ 


‘‘It turns one topsy-turvy 
To see the haughty stilted airs 
With which two sous she spends 
On parsley at the fruiterer’s.”’ 


‘*The first symptoms,’’ said De 
Trémouille. ‘‘In a month or two we 
shall be putting up at the same inn,”’ 
as we say in France for ‘‘ in the same 
boat.’’ But Wilton was too busy to find 
time to really fall in love. He was 
writing a series of studies on the Italian 
characters of Shakespeare; on the 
Persian poem, the Rubaiyat; and work- 
ing at a portion of an Encyclopedia. 
Still, there are limits to powers of re- 











sistance, and it so happened that 
Wilton, returning home from _ the 
Anglican service in the Rue d’Agues- 
seau on an Easter morning, passing 
Denise and her sisters as they left the 
church of St. Germain-des-Prés, could 
not but own to himself that Denise, as 
far as face, features, grace of person, 
and carriage went, was worthy of that 
admiration which is akin to love. 

There was absolutely nothing of the 
grisette about her. Her sisters, too, 
were quite comme-il-faut. The eldest 
was a little severe of aspect; the 
youngest had what Parisians call ‘‘ des 
yeux futés,’’ and a smile plunged into 
the dimples of her cheeks. 

Denise, taller than her sisters, 
slightly above the average height of 
the Parisienne, was slender, yet well 
developed, with an abundance of hair, 
blond-cendré; eyes dark blue, the eye- 
brows and eyelashes well defined, but not 
too much so; the feet and hands small, 
but elongated enough not to be plump. 

And yet Denise was the daughter of 
Madame Meille! It is very pleasant to 
be able to say to one’s self of a girl, 


““Ma future!’’ but the words are 
ominous, and imply so much! 
But without the contingency of 


Denise as ‘‘ la future’’ (the betrothed), 
Denise could be nothing more to 
Wilton, or to De Trémouille, 
than a pretty denizen of the Cm 
Quartier Latin—to be looked at. 

Victor Hugo has not contem- 
plated Petrarchian admiration 
from a distance with any 
degree of satisfaction, nor do 
the French Romancists devote 
much thought to platonic love. 

Wilton was very matter of 
fact, and could not see that 
any good could come of 
uselessly adoring Denise; and he could 
not in his mind detach the girl from her 
surroundings, however superior to them 
she looked, or might be. 

Hitherto, young Talma has not come 
into this story, for, though a chum of 
Wilton, he seldom came to the Rue 
Monge. But, about a year after De 
Trémouille joined Wilton in house- 
keeping, David Talma, of the Rue de la 
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Paix, who was great at speculating in 
house-property, bought several houses 
in the Rue Monge; and became owner 
of the house Wilton lived in. Conse- 
quently, Talma pere et fils were fre- 
quently in and out of their property. 





























A CHARMING YOUNG GIRL IN SIMPLE DRESS. 


Talma-fils of an evening, after the 
Meille-girls had returned home, would 
pop in, and Madame Meille was not 
prepared to play off the game-preserve- 
precaution on the son of the house- 
owner, who had recently been appointed 
Professor of French Literature at the 
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Lycée Henri Quartre, and who intended 
to become locataire in the house himself, 
a la Saint Michel. 

Talma-junior soon proved to be as 
great an admirer of Denise as Wilton or 
De Trémouille, so that, before the end 
of the year, there were in the house 
three youths in that languishing con- 
dition of erotic passion which may be 
termed the Anacreontic and finds relief 
in gush. 

But Talma, like Wilton, had his work 
to do, and work is a sure safeguard 
against the insinuation of fancy, or the 
yielding of imagination. Nothing can 
allure an honest worker from his work; 
though, when he has done it, the tide of 
reaction may rush into his retreat and 
overwhelm him with the hallucination of 
love. 

When Monsieur le Professeur, as the 
Meille-parents called young Talma, 
came to live in the house, it is more 
than probable that Monsieur and 
Madame Meille, talking over his evi- 
dent admiration for Denise, came to the 
conclusion that the young master was a 
very suitable person to be the husband 
of their daughter, if he thought her 
good enough for him. 

An aunt of the Villa-Volkonsky- 
conciergérie was so impressed by the 
possibilities in view, that she offered to 
bear the entire expense, if the Meille- 
parents would let Denise frequent 
l'Institut Meravel, near the Bourse, 
where there were special classes for the 
accomplishments of society, and for the 
development of backward pupils. Of 
course, this was to be a family secret. 
Denise was to go to work apparently as 
usual every morning, and to return 
home with her sisters in the evening; 
take her meals at |’Institut; and attend 
the classes, and the école d’equitation, 
with those learning to ride under 
Captain Meravel. 

It has already been mentioned that 
Denise had learnt from her father how 
to play simple airs on the violin. The 
professor of music at |’Institut Meravel 
discovered that Denise had a decided 
gift for music, and foresaw a musical 
star in this girl. Denise was too modest 
to take this seriously ; but she was inde- 
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fatigable at learning everything taught 
her, and made wonderful progress in 
music-reading, and in playing both the 
violin and the piano. Her voice, too, 
was developed under a good singing 
master and she became a very creditable 
drawing-room singer. But what she 
excelled in was declamation, committing 
to memory and repeating by heart the 
words of any réle assumed by her, and 
giving the proper artistic rendering. 

All this was kept a secret from the 
Meille-parents ; as an agreeable surprise 
in store for them. 

The winter passed, Carneval came, 
and certain balls were announced for 
students and their lady friends. Talma, 
acting for himself, De Trémouille, and 
Wilton, persuaded la mére-Meille to 
permit the three girls to go under the 
escort of the trio to two of the most 
respectable of these balls: and Talma, 
great master of the use of words, van- 
quished all her objections one by one. 

Nothing unusual happened at the two 
balls. Denise danced to perfection with 
De Trémouille. Talma was a little 
jealous, but had his full share of the 
maiden’s favours. Wilton, too, was 
dazzled as much as was good for him. 

Carneval came, and went, followed by 
Lent, and Easter, Spring, and Summer, 
and before the young men realised it, 
the autumn leaves began to fall. 

A picnic had long been projected, it 
was time to hasten the event. Again 
Talma was mediator, and talked the 
Meille-parents over to consent to an 
excursion to the forest of Fontainebleau. 

It was on this occasion that Talma, 
hitherto apparently as infatuated with 
Denise as De Trémouille or Wilton, 
suddenly manifested a passionate prefer- 
ence for Geneviéve. Neither De Tré- 
mouille nor Wilton could make it out; 
but Talma-Junior, much to the satis- 
faction of Geneviéve, and of everybody 
else, gave her the preference. She cer- 
tainly was a very pretty, engaging child, 
but so unformed; yet her ceaseless 
prattle, and pretty ways, quite turned 
the head of the young professor. 

He was not one of those who let the 
grass grow under their feet, and had 
soon made arrangements for Geneviéve 
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to go for a couple of years to a swell 
school at Eastbourne. In sending her 
there, he naturally gave the Meille- 
family an allowance, which more than 
compensated for the loss from her earn- 
ings at the dressmaker’s. 

In the meantime, Denise went on 
quietly frequenting |’Institut Meravel; 
Wilton and De Trémouille supposiug 
that she accompanied Clotilde to the St. 
Germain dressmaker’s every morning. 
De Trémouille, however, on the occasion 
of the excursion, had found Denise very 
reluctant to speak about the couturiére’s 
business, and had noticed that there 
were no signs of her finger-tips being 
punctured by needlework. There was 
something enigmatic and_ theatrical 
about Denise. She had nothing about 
her of the young woman of her status 
in life. She was reticent, but what she 
did say was said in the language of 
refined society. 

Revolving these things in his mind, 
De Trémouille one morning followed 
Clotilde and Denise at a distance, saw 
them separate, and dogged her pretty 
ankles as far as |’Institut Meravel. 

To find out the secret of her studies 
there was very easy, for Signor Carelli, 
the music master 4 |'Institut, gave him 
private lessons. To enter the Institute 
as a pupil for piano and violoncello 
under Carelli was a mere affair of louis 
d’or, and he took care not to let Carelli 
be a loser when ceasing to take private 
lessons from him. 

De Trémouille now 
happier and gayer. 


to be 
did not 


began 
Wilton 
know why, for De Trémouille kept his 


own counsel. And so the Meille secret 
went on growing denser and more com- 
plicated. Had old Admiral De Tré- 
mouille known why his son’s studies in 
Paris were so prolonged, he might have 
recalled him to St. Malo. But Henri 
was so modest in his outlay that his 
pater only wondered how he managed. 
De Trémouille was not the only fre- 
quenter of - l’Institut Meravel who 
courted Denise as far as was possible. 
But the Meravels, and the masters at 
I’Institut, gave very few opportunities 
for any of those side-issues which might 
bring discredit upon the Institut. Any 
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domestics caught conveying letters to 
lady pupils were at once dismissed. The 
servants were cautioned as to this on 
entering upon their engagement. And 
all pupils were warned on making their 
payments that they would lose their 
money if they gave any annoyance by 
indiscretion of any kind. 

Outside the Institut male pupils might 
waylay lady pupils with bouquets; or, if 
desperate enough, with jewel-cases ; and 
lady pupils might refuse either. But 
ladies who were called for by relatives, 
and who discouraged adorers, never had 
any trouble at |’Institut. De Trémouille 
soon learnt to recognise that least said 
was soonest mended with Denise! De 
Trémouille, in his own way, was im- 
proving. He had really talent for 
portrait-painting, and had been very 
successful with a portrait of Madame 
Meravel on horseback. This was his 
first great success, and the press had 
highly praised the painting. 

Paris is the rendezvous of directors 
of theatres and proprietors of cafés- 
chantants. An impresario goes to Paris 
in search of a star, a dancer, a marvel. 
L’Institut Meravel was occasionally able 
to produce one. Baron Patapoff, a Bul- 
garian, was part-proprietor and share- 
holder in several theatres. He was very 
fortunate in most of his ventures, had 
brought out several stars; and more 
than one diva and actress owed every- 
thing to him. He knew what he was 
about. An outlay of five or ten 
thousand francs would bring him ~ re- 
turn of twenty or forty thousand. And 
he did things handsomely. 

Now, just at the period when Denise 
was to leave I’Institut, Baron Patapoff 
was on the look-out for an actress to 
play the part of Agnes in a new comedy, 
“*Les Agates d’Agnés,’’ at the Bijou 
Theatre. The actress would have to be 
very young, beautiful, elegant, and 
musical, for she would have to sing and 
accompany herself on the piano! Giv- 
ing Captain Meravel these particulars, 
that gentleman said there was just 
the very person leaving  1’Institut. 
The Baron asked if he could hear 
the young person recite, sing, and 
play; and made an appointment to 
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do so at I’Institut Meravel on the 
morrow. 


He was delighted with Denise, and 
had a long interview with her; author- 
ising Madame Meravel to accept any 
conditions the Meille family might con- 
sider necessary on behalf of their 
daughter. 

He proposed to refund to the aunt of 
Denise all her outlay, plus 25 per cent. 
He offered Denise a thousand francs a 
week to come out as Agnes at the 
Bijou Theatre, and he advised .Denise 
to take a theatrical name. He also 
placed at her disposal a furnished apart- 
ment in the Avenue Friedland, for six 
months free. She could, he said, move 
into it—with her aunt, or mother—at 
once, and go on frequenting 1’Institut 
till her engagement began, so as to fit 
herself to come out better at Christmas. 
When the Baron heard that pére et 
mére Meille were employés of the 
Talmas, he felt that there would be no 
trouble. Talma-senior was a_ great 
friend of his, to whom as avocat he 
entrusted a good deal of business. The 
Baron was very liberal, and Talma re- 
moved the few scruples of Madame 
Meille with a billet de mille francs. 

The ‘‘ Figaro,’’ prompted by the 
Baron, gave some particulars of the 
approaching eye-opener at the Bijou 
Theatre, and announced the début of 
the new actress: Mademoiselle Denise 
De Hauteville, ‘‘ Parisienne, jusqu’ aux 
bouts des-doigts,’’ finger-tips, such as 
few queens of comedy could extend the 
equal of. 

Denise read, and laughed. Her inno- 
cence and modesty had remained unim- 
paired. She was a fit actress to ‘‘ cme 
put’’ as ‘‘ Agnes.’’ But to the Baron 
the said, and she really felt it, that he 
was making a very risky venture. 

‘Keep your modest appreciation of 
yourself,’’ he replied; ‘‘ but have assur- 
ance enough not to fail. Be natural, 
and you will not.’’ 


The Bijou Theatre opened its door 
for the season, and all Paris heard of 
the latest actress A la mode, and of the 
pretty play, the first effort of Talma-fils, 
for his authorship was soon divulged by 
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Baron Patapoff when he saw which way 
the wind blew. It is true enough that 
a prophet is not of much account in his 
own country, amongst his own people. 
That is because he is a prophet. But, 
look in the annals of history, and see 
whether talent is ignored, or forgotten, 
be it in art, on the stage, or in military 
life! Of course, there must be favour- 
able circumventing circumstances, for 
nothing will succeed without the abet- 
ting aid of good fortune ! 

It was thus that Talma-junior became 
famous, about the same time as Made- 
moiselle Denise de Hauteville, who fre- 
quently saw her three old admirers of 
the Rue Monge in a front box at the 
Bijou Theatre, applauding as vocifer- 
ously as if they were ‘‘claquers’’ by 
profession. Denise saw De Trémouille 
with pleasure; and was overjoyed at~ 
Talma’s success, to which she contri- 
buted so largely. Denise had taken 
little notice of Wilton, until at the 
Theatre, seeing him every evening with 
De Trémouille, she began gradually to 
compare the two young men, by no 
means to the disparagement of the 
Englishman. Wilton was a little taller 
than De Trémouille, his hair darker. 
He was a stronger looking man. With- 
out being severe of countenance, there 
was a determined sort of glance in his 
eyes, which women might construe as 
severity. Few women like the austere, 
strict, rigorous man! But, at the 
theatre Wilton was as obstreperous as 
a boy, and there was nothing austere 
in his undisguised approval of Denise. 

It was about this period of our story 
that the young Duc d’Arrhien flared up 
on the horizon of fashion in Paris. 

He was an only son. His father had 
married a Princess Gavrovsky, and had 
been killed in a duel by this lady’s lover, 
Conte Pigliapure. The lady herself had 
come to grief in an automobile smash; 
and the young Duke woke up one morn- 
ing in the ducal castle at Nancy to find 
fortune, not famous but with a famous 
fortune. He came to Paris, after a 
decent interval of retirement, and began 
the duck-and-drake process! Several 
old companions of S. Cyr came to his 
assistance. He was tall, with a black 
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MADEMOISELIE DENISE BECAME FAMOUS. 
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moustache, and full beard, 4 la Van 
Dyck. 

The young Duc d’Arrhien, of course, 
went the round of Paris amusements. 
Mabille and the Mabels of Paris came 
first. The Opera, and Comédie Fran- 
¢aise, came next. At last the Duke 
found his way to the Bijou Theatre. 

Hére he fell in love with Denise, 
irremediably. When he could recover 
breath, he went out to ask questions. 
Not even a billet-de-cent-frarics would 
tempt any employé of the Bijou Theatre 
to consign a line from the Duc to 
Mademoiselle de Hauteville. ‘‘ And no 
one can obtain an interview with 
Mademoiselle without first obtaining 
the consent of the Baron!’’ said the 
régisseur, to whom the Duke had 
applied. 

‘* What Baron? ”’ 

The Baron, of course, to whom the 
Theatre belonged ! 

The young Duke left the Bijou 
Theatre upset, ‘‘ bouleversé.’’ Of 
course he was in love—for—‘‘ the first 
time.’’ The Duke, like all lovers who 
talk about ‘‘ the first time,’’ had for- 


gotten a little modiste at Nancy, and 


several minor matters. It was a bad 
quarter of an hour that the Duke passed 
with Baron Patapoff. What were the 
Duke’s intentions? Did he want to 
marry Mademoiselle De Hauteville? If 
so, the Duke would have to follow the 
usual customs of his country, and ap- 
prise the parents. 

The father was conciérge of a house 
belonging to Talma, l’avocat of the 
Rue de la ‘Paix. But the Duke not 
being yet of age, of what use to court 
Mademoiselle? And so on. 

The Duke was not persuaded. The 
very play at the Bijou Theatre con- 
vinced him that there was a way when 
there was a will! He accordingly tried 
the argument of a tiara-necklace, and 
bracelet, worth a small fortune, with a 
declaration, a few words only. 

It seemed rude to return the écrin 
and the declaration; but Denise could 
not do otherwise. No concessions to a 
rule of conduct can be made when 
reputation is at stake! 

The Duke, after a time, became lax 
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in his attendance at the Bijou Theatre, 
and went to London; where he again 
fell in love, and this time fell too into 
the toils of love. 

Denise completed the season at the 
Bijou Theatre, and had two big offers 
from New York and Petersburg. 
Baron Patapoff discussed them with 
her. He would not stand in her way 
if she wished to accept an offer. 
Denise thought herself too young to 
venture so far out into the world. The 
Baron approved. Would she accept 
another engagement as Agnes, if he 
gave Talma’s play another run? Yes, 
she was willing. 

And so, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
every morning, Mademoiselle de Haute- 
ville rode with Captain Meravel, or with 
Talma. 

De Trémouille had left Paris, as a 
letter from him informed her; and 
Wilton, he said, had gone to England, 
where he had come into a title and 
property. What title, the letter did not 
mention; but one day Talma said to 
her: ‘‘ You remember Wilton. He is 
now Lord Prethereux, and has just pur- 
chased the Villa Volkonsky. He is 
adding to it a conservatory, and is 
making alterations. A porch or rather 
portico will replace the maryuise, and 
give the Villa a more imposing frontage. 
‘A marquise is a poor architectural 
contrivance !”’ 

“I quite agree with you,” said 
Denise, ‘‘a marquise is too common- 
place a feature in a Parisian residence. 
A porch with a colonnade will be a 
great improvement.”’ 

Quite a little army of workmen were 
sent by the entrepreneus of Lord 
Prethereux ; an agreement ‘‘ a forfait ’’ 
that the work should be finished by the 
end of the year having been made by 
the firm that had undertaken the im- 
provements. 

Denise, riding with Talma, in the 


' Bois de Boulogne one morning, met her 


old acquaintance of the Rue Monge, 
Wilton, now Lord Prethereux. 

He raised his hat, and after exchang- 
ing greetings with Talma, rode by her 
side. He gave her the latest news of 
De Trémouille, who was to marry the 
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young Marquise Médée de Limoges. 
A ‘* mariage de convenance,’’ of course. 
The ‘‘ future’’ of De Trémouille, like 
her husband, artistic, quite a ‘* paysa- 
giste!’’ Denise expressed her great 
pleasure at this news, much to the 
satisfaction of Lord Prethereux. And 
then he led Denise on to talk about 
Baron Patapoff. The Baron, Denise 
said, was everything that was kind a: d 
considerate, generous and_ chevalier- 
esque. This was all very satisfactory, 
too; ‘‘ mais on ne sait jamais!’’ How- 
ever, not a word transpired to lead Lord 
Prethereux to suppose there could pos- 
sibly be anything between the Baron 
and Denise. Not that the Baron was 
by any means an unlikely rival. He 
was a rather attractive man, good 
figure, full beard, dark as a meridional, 
with a good natured face. He seemed 
invariably in a good humour. It was 
said of the Baron that, in all his rela- 
tions with actresses, his name had never 
been coupled with any one of them. The 
general opinion was that the Baron had 
a wife at Buda-Pesth, where he had 
property. He was spoken of every- 
where as a “‘ parfait gentilhomme, et 
homme de droiture.’’ 

Denise confirmed this reputation, and 
Lord Prethereux thought he could not 
do better than interview the Baron him- 
self, before saying anything to Denise 
that might unsettle her and unfit her for 
her engagement. He therefore asked 
for an appointment with Baron Pata- 
poff, who at once arranged to call on 
Lord Prethereux at his hotel in the 
Place Vendéme. 

“*T am glad,’’ said the Baron, ‘‘ you 
thought of speaking with me, and con- 
sidered how a proposal of marriage 
would effect Denise from a professional 
point of view. Not unfavourably I 
think, for Denise is conscientious, and 
would not be less scrupulously faithful 
to her réle as the fiancée of a Lord. 
But you, Lord Prethereux, would 
scarcely wish her time to be given to 
the stage, when Denise is once engaged 
to you; taking it for granted that she 
will not say you ‘‘ Nay!’’ Had I been 
a younger man, I might have ventured 
in where angels might fear to tread! I 
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put it thus, for I exalt Denise to the 
very acme of womanly perfection: ’’ 

‘*I am proud to hear you say so! 
For some years I have admired Denise. 
Talma will tell you that he had a passion 
for her before he knew her sister Gene- 
viéve. De Trémouille for three years 
raved about her; but he is now settling 
down and making a good match, to 
please the Admiral, his father. For 
myself, as Bob Wilton, I should never 
have dared to propose to Denise, | 
should have feared her family connec- 
tions. Now, my fortune enables me to 
keep them at a calculable distance. I 
propose to buy for the parents the 
horticultural gardens of St. Denis, and 
to give them plenty of occupation in 
supplying me with plants, both for 
Paris and for Prethereux, my estate in 
England! Of course, all this is so 
much of my castle-in-the-air, which I 
trust, however, may resolve itself into 
the one at Prethereux; with the Parc- 
Monceaux-Paris-town-house as a ‘ piéd- 
a-terre !’”’ 


**A pretty piéd-a-terre! Well, Lord 


Prethereux, I cordially wish you may 
win Denise; but, for your own sake, I 
would ask you not to propose to her 
until her engagement-runs out, a fort- 


night hence. I give a déjeuner in her 
honour, at one, on the last day of the 
Bijou season. Will you favour me on 
that occasion by being my guest, and 
come to my house an hour previously. 
I may then have the privilege of pre- 
senting to my guests the ‘ future’ of 
Lord Prethereux ! ”’ 

On the morning of that eventful day 
we find Denise with Lord Prethereux 
in Baron Patapoff’s bibliothéque. 

‘The Baron asked me to come 
early to-day, and on my arrival said 
that an old acquaintance of mine 
was in the library, waiting to 
speak to me.’’ 

““T am that old acquaintance. Do 
you remember one day three years ago, 
I was standing at the door in the Rue 
Monge, when you went over to the 
fruitiére’s to buy some vegetables. I 
date my acquaintance with you from 
that day, when I first felt the charm of 
your presence. I went upstairs that 
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morning to De Trémouille, and told him 
how I felt. 

‘De Trémouille replied, ‘ We shall 
soon be lodgers at the same inn!’ 
There was, however, something to pre- 
vent my being like De Trémouille, 
always thinking vaguely about love. I 
had work to do, and plenty of it. And, 
only once in a while, I could let my 
imagination exalt itself with thoughts 
of you, Denise. But there came an 
Easter-day, when I saw you, with your 
sisters coming out of St. Germain-des- 
Prés; and, since then, you have been 
the constant charmer of my fancy, and 
the torturer of my heart, too! For, 
since you obtained notoriety, I have 
constantly feared to lose you! ”’ 

‘** How lose me, since you never won 
me!’’ 

** Love, when there is a strong will, 
always fancies it holds and possesses 
the desire of the heart. One does not 
besiege a fortress without believing one 
is going to take it!”’ 

** So that you have in your heart be- 
lieved that some day you would lay 
siege to me, and take me by storm!”’ 

“* Scarcely; that is too liberal an in- 
terpretation. Indeed, I have had to do 
violence to my impetuosity for the past 
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fortnight, out of regard for Baron Pata- 
poff, to whom I confided my purpose of 
asking your hand in marriage. The 
Baron pleaded that it would be best to 
await the close of your engagement. I! 
have the full approval of the Baron, and 
of your parents, Denise, in seeking you 
for my partner in life. And, that | 
love you, as well as esteem you, my con- 
duct must convince you. But, if there 
can be no corresponding lI.ve and 
esteem on your part, I will have no 
acquiescence. If there is none of the 
poetry of love in marriage, it is not for 
me.”’ 

**T understand you and I appreciate 
your way of thinking. Yes, the poetry 
of life, and love, must be i1 marriage; 
or the marriage-ring, the veil of the 
bride, the flowers she wears, the very 
ceremony itself, all is delusion. And I, 
who have seen so much of the parsi- 
mony of a poor life, and something of 
the flash and brilliancy of theatrical 
glare, may well desire, too, to know the 
reality of true affection, safeguarded 
from the present, with its pitfalls, and 
from the oppressiveness of the past. I 
lay my hand in yours confidently, and 
my heart, I assure you, beats now in 
response to your’s.’’ 


(To be continued.) 


LOVE OUT OF TUNE. 


HERE is no song, however sweet, 
Could charm my soul to-night, 
Or cause my heart to quicker beat 
By its impassioned flight ; 
There is no smile my smile could greet 
With sympathy alight 
Since love is out of tune. 


There is no kiss, however warm, 
Could melt my bosom’s chill, 
In friendship’s guise or lover’s form 
My constant yearning still. 
There is no hour of peace or storm 
My empty life can fill, 
Since love is out of tune. 
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THE TEMPLE. 


By BRADFORD ALLAN. 


T is a remarkable thing that to the 
I great majority of people the Temple 
is almost unknown. 
entrance in the Strand time and again, 
but never do they venture down that 


They pass its 


narrow, ill-paved, and __ill-lighted 
thoroughfare which bears the time- 
honoured name of Middle Temple Lane. 
They have a vague idea that it is a 
region, the boundaries of which they 
cannot quite define, inhabited by lawyers, 
and this theory seems to gain credence 
from the fact that occasionally learned 
counsel, gowned and wigged, are seen 
emerging thence into the Strand on their 
way to the Courts. But of the Temple, 
its beauties and its eyesores, its com- 
forts and its discomforts, they know no- 
thing. 

But anyone who pays a visit to the 
Temple will be more than rewarded for 
his trouble. As you pass under the 
gate-house in Middle Temple Lane you 
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will feel that London of the Twentieth 
Century is left far behind, and you 
almost imagine that some good genius 
has transported you into a_ college- 
quadrangle at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Perhaps you will enter the Temple at the 
hour of half-past five in the afternoon, 
and if you do you will see a uniformed 
official advance into Middle Temple 
Lane and make sundry lugubrious and 
solemn noises on a horn. This is ‘a 
relic of an old custom. In bygone days 
this official, known as a “‘ panyer-man,”’ 
used to fetch the bread from Westmin- 
ster, and on his return would sound his 
horn to summon the residents of the 
Temple to dinner. And, if this should 
occur, you at once strike the key-note of 
the place: for nothing is so typical of 
the Temple, nothing so characteristic as 
the rigid observance, year after year, 
nay, century after century, of such old 
customs. 


Cc 
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Few localities, if any, can claim to 
have been visited by so many celebrated 
persons of every kind as the Temple. 

Queen Elizabeth, especially, loved the 
Temple, and frequently came down sur- 
rounded by 

‘* Many a baron bold, 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 

In, bearded majesty,”’ 

and amid the splendour the good Queen 
delighted in. King John was staying 
in the'Temple on the momentqus occa- 
sion when he was compelled to go to 
Runnymede and sign Magna. Charta; 
and our late king, who was a member 
of the Society of the Middle Temple, 
honoured the hall of that Society by 
dining? there: three times, the last of 
these ‘occasions being comparatively 
recent. . Besides. these we must not for- 
get such names as Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Oliver Goldsmith, and thé famous Doctor 
Johnson, and many more who made the 
Temple their home. 

The Crusades had brought into being 
the military orders of the Knights Tem- 
plars and the Knights of St. John. On 
their return from their campaigns they 
were granted pieces of land whereon to 
erect such buildings as were necessary 
to provide a home for the members of 
these orders. The Knights Templars at 
first possessed a site on the south side 
of Holborn on the spot where South- 
ampton Buildings now stand. About 
the middle of the twelfth century, how- 
ever, they purchased a_ considerable 
space of ground on the north side of the 
Thames, and on this proceeded to erect 
their church, their hall, and other build- 
ings. This was the ground where the 
Temple is now situate, and the site of 
the present Law Courts used to be the 
tilting ground of the Templars. But 
trouble was brewing for the Templars, 
for a time came when, at the instiga- 
tion of the Pope, they were made the 
victims of persecution and imprisonment, 
their home being taken possession of by 
the Crown. Later it was granted away, 
and passed through many hands, but 
eventually reverted, and in 1340 Edward 
III. bestowed it on the Knights of St. 
John mentioned above. This order did 
not remain long in possession of the 
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property formerly belonging to the rival 
brotherhood, for about 1355 they leased 
the buildings to the professors and 
students of law, who up till this time 
had been living in their hostels in Hol- 
born. These hostels had been formed 
when those who wished to study the 
Common Law of England were driven 
from the Universities, owing to the 
Clergy being at once antagonistic to the 
Common Law: and warm advocates of 
the Civil Law. The clergy at this time 
were renowned for their knowledge of 
the law, and as there were no profes- 
sional lawyers in existence, had a very 
large hand in legal matters. Despite 
this, the adherents of the Common Law 
apparently prospered, for in the reign of 
Henry VI. we find the inhabitants of the 
Temple dividing themselves into two 
societies —the Inner and Middle 
Temples, which division, we are told, 
was necessitated by the great increase in 
the number of students. The schools of 
law were at this time of two kinds, 
known respectively as Inns of Court and 
Inns of Chancery. Students entered an 
Inn of Chancery first, and then, having 
as Fortescue, Chief Justice in Henry 
VI.’s_ reign, remarks ‘‘ learned and 
studied . . . the law, and grown to 
ripeness,’’ they proceeded to one of the 
Inns of Court for more advanced studies, 
until they were worthy of having the 
degree of barrister conferred upon them. 
At the present day Inns of Chancery no 
longer exist as places of legal instruc- 
tion, though some of the buildings still 
stand and are used for various purposes ; 
for instance, the Suffragettes have their 
headquarters in Clement’s Inn. But the 
Inns of Court, consisting of the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn and Gray’s Inn still remain, and 
alone can confer the degree of barrister- 
at-law. 

Besides the Inns of Chancery there is 
another Inn that has ceased to exist— 
Sergeant’s Inn. This is worthy of note; 
for before 1873 it was necessary for a 
barrister to enter this Inn as a ser- 
geant-at-law before he could be made a 
judge. On this occasion he would leave 
the hall of his own Inn in the midst of 
much quaint and curious ceremony. 
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There are two explanations offered 
for the term ‘‘ Inn of Court.’’ There is 
a somewhat laboured explanation cf the 
phrase, which is that an ‘“‘inn”’ is a 
gentleman’s residence, and the term “‘ of 
court ’’ is due to the fact that students 
were taught, not only law, but also exer- 
cises that were useful to them at the court : 
but it seems far simpler to take it as 
meaning that the teaching that was given 
fitted the student for practice in the Law 
Courts. This is the view now generally 
held of the derivation of the phrase. 

T he 
early _his- 
tory of the 
Temple is 
full of in 
and 
by no 
means 
devoid of 
inc i dent. 

Some of 
the records 
still with 
us cast a 
good deal 
of light on 
the life at 
the Inns of 
cS oer 
during that 
period. In 


terest, 


1557 we 
find direc- 
tions were 
issued to 
the mem- 
bers of the 
two soci- 
eties of the 
Temple forbidding them to wear “ in 
their doublets or hose any light colour 

- - Or wear any velvet caps, white 
jerkyns, velvet shoes, or feathers or 
ribbons in their caps.’’ This calls to 
mind the similar directions contained in 
the Statute Book which is presented. to 
everyone on admission to the University 
of Oxford. This latter book, by the 
way, besides containing some rather un- 
necessary restrictions on the keeping of 
wild beasts in the rooms of the colleges, 
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forbids the students to frequent places 
where the ‘‘ weed known as tobacco is 
sold!’’ Later, in 1625, James I. for- 
bade the students to wear boots and 
spurs, for these were ‘‘ the badges of 
roarers rather than of civil men who 
should only use them when they ride.”’ 
At the same time members who were 
below the rank of knight were forbidden 
to wear beards. 

The records show 
quietude of the 


that the 
was 


us also 


Temple some- 


times rudely disturbed. In 1377 the 


Temple 
plun- 
dered 
during 
Wat Ty- 
ler’s rebel- 
lion. The 
irate _fol- 
lowers of 
that _not- 
able Ken- 
tishman 
threw 
everything 
into 
fusion, 
bur ning 
many valu- 
able rolls 
of _ parch- 
ment, and 
killing 
some of 
the lawyers 
who had 
argued 
against 
them in the 
courts, and 
sixty years afterwards it again suffered 
at the hands of Jack Cade’s rebels. In 
addition to this the. ‘‘ great sweating 
sickness ’’—the curse of medizval cities 

-made attacks on the Temple several 
times during the seventeenth century, 
and caused the dispersal of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The Temple of to-day contains rooms 
for over seventeen hundred occupiers 
The majority of these are barristers, but 
there are also some_ students 


was 


con- 
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journalists. The chambers are used for 
residential or business purposes, and the 
rents vary considerably. For instance, 
you can obtain a couple—or even three 
—rooms at the top of many stairs, with 
the most extensive view of housetops in 
London, for £20 a year; or for £600 
you can get an excellent outlook, and a 
palatial suite of ground-floor apart- 
ments, 

The main entrance to the Temple is 
by Middle Temple Lane, whith leads 
into the Strand almost opposite Chan- 
cery Lane. As you enter, you pass 
under the gate-house, which was built 
in 1684, after the Great Fire, from the 
design by Sir Christopher Wren. Pro- 
ceeding down the Lane you reach Brick 
Court where, at No. 2, Oliver Gold- 
smith wrote the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ 
and Blackstone compiled his famous 
‘* Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land.’’ Just beyond this is the Hall of 
the Middle Temple. This building, a 
fine specimen of Elizabethan architec- 
ture, was finished in 1574. The famous 
Edmund Plowden took great interest in 
the erection of the Hall, and in com- 
memoration of his active share therein 
his arms and an inscription appear in the 
south-west window. At the east end 
of the hall, near the entrance, is a magni- 
ficent screen of carved oak in the style 
of the Renaissance. The workmanship 
is. of the very highest order, and it would 
be a difficult thing to find a finer speci- 
men of the art. At the other end of the 
hall is a dais on which the Benchers sit 
at table when dinner is being served, 
and above this dais is an equestrian 
portrait of Charles I., by Vandycke. 
There are two other similar paintings by 
the artist in existence, one being at 
Windsor, and one at Hampton Court, 
but this is the finest of the three. Near 
it hang two flags. One is the colour of 
an old Inn of Court corps, and the other 
an old Jack as it was before the Union 
of 1800. The windows of the hall are 
emblazoned with the arms of distin- 
guished members, and the names of the 
** readers ’’ of the Society are on panels 
on the walls. Royalty has_ several 


times honoured this hall by its pre- 
sence. 


Queen Elizabeth once led off a 
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dance here with Sir Christopher 
Hatton, her Lord Chancellor, and this 
incident was referred to by our late 
king, when speaking on the occasion of 
a visit in 1874. His Majesty caused 
considerable amusement by remarking 
that it was cbvious that the Lord Chan- 
cellor in those day had to be a man 
of greater accomplishments than he 
does now. King Edward VII. dined 
here altogether three times. Once in 
1861 when he was admitted to the Inn 
and made a Bencher ; again on the afore- 
mentioned occasion in 1874, and more 
recently on November 2nd, 1903. 

The Middle Temple Library stands in 
Garden Court. It is a,handsome Gothic 
structure of Bath stone, and was built 
fifty years ago. It was founded not 
long after the Restoration by Robert 
Ashley, a_ relative of that adroit 
and many-sided statesman Lord 
Shaftesbury. The founder bequeathed 
£300 to be spent in the purchase 
of books which formed the nucleus 
of the very fine collection there now. 
The number of books contained in the 
library to-day is over 40,000. The 
windows are decorated with coats of 
arms, and exceptionally fine is that at 
the south end on which are depicted 
the arms of all the royal princes from 
Richard Coeur de Lion to our present 
Sovereign. The poet, Longfellow, 
while staying in England paid a visit 
here in 1868, and many other cele- 
brated persons have been within its 
walls. The building as it now stands 
was opened by the late King on the 
31st of October, 1861. 

Among the most famous members of 
this Inn appear the names of Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh; John 
Pym, one of the most celebrated Parlia- 
mentarians during the great struggle of 
1642 and the following years; Lord 
Clarendon, equally distinguished in the 
Royalist cause; Edmund Plowden; 
Edmund Burke, the orator; Sheridan, 
wit, author, dramatist and speaker; 
Lord Eldon, after whom the Eldon Club 
is named; Lord Hardwicke, Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1735, whose name is borne by 
the Inns of Court Debating Society to- 
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day; and, coming to 
more recent times, Sir 
William Bovill, who 
tried the Tichborne 
case; Sir Harry Haw- 
kins, afterwards Lord 
Brampton, the hero of 
many anecdotes; Sir 
Henry Havelock, of 
Indian Mutiny fame; 
and also W. M. 
Thackeray, Charles 
Dickens, and Thomas 
Day, the eccentric 
author of ‘‘ Sandford 
and Merton.’’ King 
Edward VII., as has 
been already men- 
tioned, was a Bencher 
of the Society, and in 
1886 was elected Trea- 
surer; whilst other 
well-known members 
are Lord Mersey, ex-President of 
the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division, Sir Rufus Isaccs, K.C., M.P., 
the Solicitor-General, Sir Edward 
Carson, Sir Robert Finlay, and Sir 
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Samuel Evans, who is the successor to 
Lord Mersey. 


The boundaries of the Inner and 
Middle Temples are very ill-defined, 
some buildings belonging to the Middle 
Temple which are apparently well within 
the territory of the sister society. Up 
to a few years ago there was much con- 
troversy as to which possessed the old 
Hall of the Templars, but it is generally 
considered now to belong to the Inner 
Temple. 

The present building was erected after 
a design by Sir Sidney Smirke, and was 
opened by the Princess Louise in 1870. 
But the old Hall was probably in exist- 
ence before the Round of the Temple 
Church was built in 1185. At the west 
end there are considerable remains of 
what appears to be an ancient convent of 
the Knights Templars. The hall itself 
is very fine, but, perhaps, not so hand- 
some as that of the Middle Temple. 
Like the hall of the sister society the 
windows are very handsomely orna- 
mented with the arms of distinguished 
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members, and the names of the 
‘‘readers’’ appear on panels on the 
walls. Further ornament is found in 
four bronze statues, two of which stand 
on either side of the entrance, of Knights 
Templars and Knights of St. John, and 
these are very fine pieces of modelling. 
Besides, there are a number of portraits 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of many of the 
sovereigns of England and other famous 
persons, the most notable among the 
latter being Sir Edward Coke. 

The old library of the Inner Temple 
used to be adjoining the hall, and was in 
existence as early as 1500. This build- 
ing met its fate during the Great Fire 
of 1678, when, in order to save the hall 
from the depredations of the flames, it 
was blown up. It was rebuilt in 1680. 
In this respect the Inner Temple has an 
advantage over the neighbouring society, 
for the library is far finer than that of 
the Middle Temple, being larger, more 
commodious, and better arranged with 
a view to the preservation of silence 
and the absence of disturbance. It con- 
tains over 60,000 volumes, some 25,000 
of which are legal works, while the re- 
mainder deal with history and literature. 

The roll of distinguished members of 
the Inner Temple is a long one. Lord 
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Chancellor Jeffreys—the notorious hero 
of the Bloody Assize—was a member of 
the Inn, as also was John Hampden, 
who was as estimable ‘as Jeffreys’ was 
contemptible, and as distinguished for 
his humanity as that judge was for his 
cruelty. 
the Parliamentary leader was greater in 
debate or on the battlefield. . Lord 
Strafford, the prominent Royalist, was a 
member of the Inn, as was also, coming 
to. more recent years, Hallam, the 
great friend of Gladstone, ‘and the 
subject of Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.”’ 
Among its members to-day” are Lord 
Halsbury, Lord Chancellor in the 
last Conservative Government, and 
many of our most eminent judges, 
among them being Sir William 
Grantham, Sir John Darling, and Sir 
William Jelf, the last two of whom seem 
to share between them most of the cases 
which excite great public interest. Mr. 
Justice Darling’s court especially is 
nearly always crammed full, and fre- 
quent laughter bears witness to his lord- 
ship’s unfailing sense of humour. Four 
members of the Inn are to be found in 
the. present Liberal ministry in Mr. 
Birrell, Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Regi- 
nald McKenna, of the Admiralty, Major 
J. E. B. Seely, and Sir William Robson, 
the Attorney-General; while among the 
Opposition are Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., 
the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Marshall 
Hall, K.C., M.P., and Mr. , Bertram 
Falle, who is Lord Charles Beresford’s 
fellow-member for Portsmouth. Other 
well-known members are Mr. Frank 
Richardson, the unrivalled authority on 
whiskers, and Mr. F. S. Baden-Powell, 
brother of the hero of Mafeking. 

Before leaving the subject of the two 
Societies and their halls, we feel we can- 
not pass on without mentioning the 
revels that at one time formed a prom- 
inent part in the life of the Temple. 
Christmastime was the period of the 
year when the revels took place, and they 
lasted from Christmas Day until the 
New Year. A master of the revels was 
elected, and a number of ceremonies 
were gone through with much formality, 
and at the same time there was feasting 
and dancing and merry-making of all 
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It is difficult to say whether, 






kinds. 
existence of what composed the Christ- 


There are still some records in 


mas feasts.. On Christmas Day break- 
fast consisted of ‘‘ brawn, mustard, and 
malmsey,’’ while at the Christmas 
Dinner the boar’s head was brought in 
amidst an immense amount of cere- 
monial. We also see mention of bus- 
tards, bitterns, turkey-chicks, curlew, 
godwits, and other delicacies, which 
brings us to the conclusion that the 
study of the law neither destroys the 
appetite nor impairs the palate. 

In addition to this stage plays were 
performed frequently, and Queen 
Elizabeth came down on many occasions 
to witness them. On February 2nd, 
1601, the Queen saw ‘‘ Twelfth Night ”’ 
acted in the Middle Temple Hall, and 
this is the only building now exist- 
ing where a play of Shakespeare’s was 
performed during his lifetime. 

When masques came into fashion the 
inhabitants of the Temple were again to 
the fore. On the occasion of the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth, daughter of James I., 
a masque was performed at court by the 
‘** gentlemen of the Temple,’’ and in 
1626 a very elaborate one took place in 
honour of King Charles I. and his young 
bride Henrietta of France. It is said 
that the cost was £20,000, and that the 
young queen herself danced with some 
of the masquers, and expressed herself 
as delighted at their terpsichorean 
abilities. . All this revelry is, alas, no 
longer, and the only approach to it is 
sometimes on “ call-night,’? when a 
merry call-party will keep the dwellers 
of the Inn awake until the early hours 
with songs and choruses—usually get- 
ting more out of tune the more the hours 
advance. 

We now come to what is, perhaps, 
the most interesting, and certainly the 
best-known, part of the Temple, and 
that is the Temple Church. It is gener- 
ally considered to be one of the finest 
churches in England, and is one of the 
four round churches in the country. The 
Round was built by the Templars in 
1185, and was consecrated in the same 
year by Heraclius, the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, then on a mission to Henry II. 
In 1240 there was added a rectangular 
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church which we look into from the 
round. This latter is regarded as one 
of the finest buildings in the ‘“‘ early 
pointed style’’ in England. It is con- 
nected with the Round by three high and 
pointed arches, and from the centre 
archway a magnificent view is obtained. 
In front is the altar, handsome with 
gold, and sculpture, and painting ; win- 
dows illuminated with the richest stained 
glass, and in the dimmed light which 
softens all the interior the pillars which 
support the roof can be seen towering 
up in the splendour of their grey 
marble. Most beautiful of all the win- 
dows is the great central one, whereon 
is depicted the principal events in the 
life of our Saviour. On the floor of 
the Round are the famous monumental! 
effigies of cross-legged warriors. Their 
position signifies the fact that they were 
pledged in the service of the cross, and 
had taken an oath to defend their faith 
in the Holy Land. These were not 
Knights Templars, but Associates of 
the Temple, who, though not admitted 
to the order, had the same cause at 
heart. 

The organ in the Temple Church also 
is full of interest. In the reign of 
Charles II. the Benchers of the two 
Temples decided to have for their church 
the best organ in London. They re- 
ceived offers from two noted organ- 
makers—Harris and Father Smith, and 
a long discussion ensued as to who 
should. be given the order. At length, 
td enable a decision to be made, both 
Harris and Smith were invited to set up 
organs on different sides of the church. 
Witen: this had been done there were 
further controversies as to who should 
be appointed judge, but in 1687 the 
affair was ended by Jeffreys, of the 
Bloody Assize, giving a verdict in favour 
of the organ made by Father Smith. 
This Father’ Smith was a German, 
many’ of whose organs are still in 
existence, and at that time was un- 
rivalled in his art. He was once 
twitted on the appearance of the organ- 
pipes he made being rough and un- 
finished, but he replied, ‘‘ I do not care 
if ze pipe is like von teufel. I vill make 
it schpeak like von angel.’’ Whether 
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the first remark be true or not there is 
little doubt as to the veracity of the 
second. 

Shakespeare chose the Temple Gar- 
dens as the scene of the plucking of the 
roses from which the Civil Wars that 
followed took their name, and in the 
same scene (Henry VI., part 1, act II., 
scene 4) the Temple Hall is mentioned. 
This was the old hall of the Templars, 
which is now, as we have already seen, 
the Inner Temple Hall. Thackeray in 
‘** Esmond ”’ likens the gardens to the 
Garden of Eden, and, be that as it may, 
there are few pleasanter places at the 
close of a hot summer’s day when the 
sun, sinking behind the buildings on the 
Surrey bank of the Thames, casts a red 
glow over the Temple, or on a Sunday 
when an almost melancholy quiet hangs 
over the whole scene. The Royal 
Horticultural Society give their annual 
flower show in the Inner Temple Gar- 
dens, which is always largely attended. 
There are also tennis courts, but these 
are not so much frequented as might be 
the case, despite that the membership of 


the clubs of both societies is excellent, 
and the courts, though somewhat slow, 
are by no means bad. 

Only one institution remains to be 
noticed, and that is the Inns of Court 


Officers Training Corps, one of the 
smartest and most able voluntary-ser- 
vice corps in England. The members of 
the Temple have always been possessed 
of. a- warlike’ spirit, not- always: to be 
repressed, apparently, for.in the time of 
Queen Mary directions were:issued for- 
bidding the students; to enter: the hall 
armed with swords and daggers in con- 
sequence of the frequent brawls which 
took place! The first: occasion this 
fighting ardour was systematized was in 
1584, when a corps. was’ embodied to 
resist the troops which. were being 
brought over in the. Armada for the 
invasion of England. Later, when the 
great struggle: between the King and 
Parliament was at its commencement, 
and the five members of the House of 
Commons had been arrested, the gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court marched down 
to Westminster, five hundred strong, to 
protect their king from insult, 
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The lawyer-soldiers were again in 
readiness when at the end of the 
eighteenth century there was reason to 
entertain fear of invasion from France 
as a consequence of the Revolution. 

The present corps was enrolled during 
the Volunteer movement in 1860 as the 
23rd Middlesex, but their number was 
later changed to the 14th, and with the 
introduction of the Territorial Forces 
system, to the 27th County of London, 
They rejoice in the nickname of the 
** Devil’s Own,”’ for ata review in Hyde 
Park in 1803, when the Temple com- 
panies were marching past _ before 
George III., the king turned to Erskine, 
who three years later became Lord Chan- 
cellor, and asked who composed the corps. 
Erskine replied, ‘‘ They are all lawyers, 
sire.’’ ‘‘ What! what!’ cried the 
king, ‘‘all lawyers! Call them the 
Devil’s Own! Call them the Devil’s 
Own!” And the ‘‘ Devil’s Own ”’ they 


have remained to this day. 
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In the late South African War the 
corps sent 40 men to the Front in the 
ranks of the City Imperial Volunteers. 
Many distinguished men have served in 
its ranks, but, of those who have 
entered the military profession, the most 
noted are Sir Henry Havelock, who per- 
formed such valuable work during the 
Indian Mutiny, and a present-day soldier 
—Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C.—who has 
won distinction in many quarters of the 
world. 

Such is the Temple, known to most 
persons only through the pages of novels, 
where it is usually misrepresented out 
of recognition. | Tucked away in this 
quiet oasis in the busy life of London 
there is much to interest, much to please, 
and much to call for admiration. A half 
hour spent in wandering through its 
gloomy courts and narrow lanes, unin- 
viting though it may sound, cannot fail 
to give pleasure to the student of 
antiquity. 





CURIOUS NATIONAL 
BEVERAGES. 


Il. Sake. 
By FREDERICK FROMEFIELD. 


AKE, the national drink of Japan, 
as wine is of France, and beer of 
Germany, is manufactured almost 

entirely of rice, and differs from beer 
chiefly in having a large percentage of 
alcohol and smaller proportions of 
dextrose and dextrin. The manufacture 
of sake includes two processes—the 
production of koji, which the sake- 
brewer uses much as a beer brewer does 
malt, and often prepares in independent 
factories, and the combination of the 
koji with steamed rice and water, under 
conditions calculated to induce fermen- 
tation. For the manufacture of koji, it 
is essential that a constant and rather 
high degree of heat should be main- 
tained for several days, and to secure 
this condition chambers are cut in the 
ground 15 or 20 feet below the surface, 
and these are approached by a long 
narrow passage entered by a shaft so 
that a cold draught may not reach the 
working chambers. The rice is brought 
to the factory husked but not cleaned, 
and is placed in a wooden mortar sunk 
in the ground. Over the mortar is a 
heavy wooden hammer attached to a 
lever. The hammer is raised and 
then permitted to fall by its own 
weight upon the rice, causing the grains 
to rub upon each other, thus removing 
the covering, and usually the embryo of 
the seed also, ; 


In most cases the lever is worked by 
hand power, but in some _ instances 
steam or water power is used. The 
pounded mass is separated into three 
portions—the whole grains, the broken 
grains, and the bran; only the first 
are used for the best koji. The 
loss in this operation varies from 25 
to 40 per cent. The whole grains 
are placed in a_ tank, ' covered 
with water, and occasionally trod- 
den, the water being frequently 
changed. After being thoroughly 
washed the grain is permitted to soak 
overnight, and is then steamed by being 
placed in a large tub with a false 
bottom, covered with cloth. The tub 
is placed over an iron boiler filled with 
water, the steam from which passes 
through an opening in the true bottom 
of the tub and permeates the mass of 
rice, heating the grains, killing the 
embryos, if any remain after the pound- 
ing, and causing the grain to become 
gelatinised. 

After this treatment the grain should 
be flexible, of horny appearance, and 
uniform throughout. The Amercian 
Consul at Yokohama, who has made an 
exhaustive enquiry into the subject of 
sake, states that the mass, now called 
‘** mi,’’ is spread on mats and cooled 
with about 29 degrees Centigrade 
(84 degrees Fahrenheit), when a 
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yellowish powder called ‘‘ tane,’’ and 
consistingy of the spores of a fungus, is 
mixed with it. The spores are first 
thoroughly mixed with a smal] quantity 
of rice, and this mixture is scattered 
over the whole mass while spread out 
on the mats, and well stirred. The 
mixture is then carried to the cooler 
parts of the underground chambers and 
left for 24 hours, when it has a tempera- 
ture of 26 degrees Centigrade (78 
degrees Fahrenheit). It is now placed 
in the innermost part of the under- 
ground chambers and spread out in a 
very thin layer on wooden trays. After 
12 hours the contents of each tray are 
collected into a little heap on the tray 
and left for four or five hours, during 
which time the temperature rises con- 
siderably and the vegetation of the 
spores binds the grains of the mass 
together with the mycelium. To 
prevent overheating it is again spread 
out on the tray, and after cooling a few 
hours brought into heaps again, and 
afterwards worked with the hands for 
some time. While in the innermost 
chamber the temperature of the koji 
varies from 15 to 27 degrees Centigrade 
(59 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit), and the 
air in the chamber from 8 to 13 degrees 
Centigrade (46 to 55 degrees Fahren- 
heit). 

The highest degree of temperature in 


the koji is observed just before the 
masses are broken apart, and the 
lowest just before making up _ into 
heaps again. The chamber is _ not 
artificially heated, except at starting 
after being disused for some time. 
The heat generated by the growing 


fungus is sufficient to maintain the 
temperature of the room, besides heat- 
‘ing the rice, although the consumption 
of oxygen and generation of carbonic 
acid gas make it necessary to ventilate 
the room, and a current of warm air is 
constantly rising through a shaft at the 
front end of the passages, and being 
replaced by a current of pure cold air 
which flows along the floor of the 
chamber. In winter, when the differ- 
ence between the outdoor temperature 
and that in the chamber is considerable, 
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this method of ventilation is found 
effective and satisfactory, and during the 
warmer part of the year the koji is 
manufactured in small quantities only, 
and the ventilation is of less con- 
sequence. Steamed rice, koji, and water 
are now mixed, and, after mixing, the 
mass is divided into six parts, so as to 
be more easily handled; each is placed 
in a shallow wooden tub and worked by 
hand for two hours, care being taken to 
break the lumps and render the mass. of 
a smooth, even ‘consistency. 

It is left for 24 hours, then stirred 
with paddles, and the different lots are 
emptied together into-a large tub, which 
has a wooden lid and is covered’ with 
matting’ to hinder the escape of heat. 
At this point in the preparation the 
treatment varies, some makers per- 
mitting it to stand for five or six days, 
while others proceed at once with the 
heating, which is the next step in the 
process. A tub 18 inches deep and with 
a diameter varying from 12 inches at 
the top to 9 inches at the bottom is filled 
with boiling water, tightly closed and 
suspended in the mash in the large tub, 
where it is frequently moved about so 
as to agitate the mash and bring all 
parts in contact with the heater. This 
is usually left for half a day and then 
replaced by a fresh one; from five to ten 
tubs, or in some breweries even more 
being used. During this process the 
liquid attains a temperature of 23 
degrees Centigrade (73 degrees Fahren- 
heit), or a little more, and the heat in- 
duces alcoholic fermentation. After 
seven days the liquid is transformed to 
the shallow pans, and permitted to 
cool until the 14th day, when this stage 
of the manufacture is completed, and 
the substance now called ‘‘ moto’’ has 
a temperature of about nine degrees 
Centigrade (48 degrees Fahrenheit). 

The process of fermentation resembles 
that of wine, in the fact that no fer- 
ment has been knowingly added by the 
brewer, and the question of the origin 
of the ferment, which develops very 
suddenly after heat is applied, has given 
rise to some discussion among scien- 
tists. The sake brewer judges of the 
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progress of the ‘‘moto’’ by the 
activity of fermentation and the taste 
of the liquid, and uses it in the sub- 
sequent process much as yeast is used 
by the beer brewer. About 52 gallons 
each of ‘‘ moto,’’ steamed rice, and 
water are now mixed with about 14 
gallons of ‘‘ koji’’ in a large tub, and 
the mixture is stirred every two hours— 
after 421 hours to three days the work- 
man adds about 78 gallons of steamed 
rice, about 26 gallons of ‘‘ koji,’’ and 
about 120 gallons of water; it is 
divided into two parts, and the stirring 
is continued every two hours. After 24 
hours steamed rice, koji, and water are 
again added in nearly the same propor- 
tion to the whole amount as before, the 
quantity of water depending upon the 
alcoholic strength desired. At first the 
liquid is divided among four receptacles, 
but after three days it is gradually 
collected into one ‘large vessel, in which 
the fermentation goes on more vigor- 
ously for two or three days and then 
lessens, the froth sinks, and after a 
few more days the product is ready for 
filtration. 


The liquid now consists principally of 
alcohol and water with a small quantity 
of unaltered rice grains suspended in 
it. It is put into long hempen bags, 
which have been strengthened by being 


soaked‘ in 


the juice of unripe per- 
simmons. 


Each bag is filled about 
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two-thirds full, fastened securely, and 
three or four hundred are placed in a 
press—a wooden box furnished with an 
aperture below and covered by a wooden 
plate, which fits inside the box, and 
is pressed down by a lever. A slight 
pressure is applied and gradually in- 
creased to 1,200 or 1,800 pounds, and 
after 12 hours the cover is removed, 
the bags are turned over and are 
again subjected to pressure for twelve 
hours. The alcohol. in the residue is 
afterwards extracted by distillation. 
The filtered sake is still turbid, and is 
cleared by being permitted to stand 
until the suspended matter has settled, 
when the top is drawn off. 

The clear sake thus secured would 
not keep for more than a few days 
in warm weather, and before being 
stored it is heated to a temperature of 
from 49 degrees to 54 degrees Centi- 
grade (120 degrees to 129 degrees 
Fahrenheit), and then, while still hot, 
transferred to the store vats. These 
are closed with lids and sealed by 
pasting a strip of paper over the joint. 
Even with these precautions it is 
necessary to examine the sake frequently 
in warm weather, and when any signs 
of alteration are apparent it must be 
re-heated. On account of the difficutly 
of preservation, the whole of the 
winter’s brewing is consumed within the 
year, even in the large breweries. 














A 


country-woman about thirty years 

of age. Since the days of her 
first bloom—when two or three young 
labourers showed some inclination to 
keep company with her—no one had 
wooed her. The reason lay not so much 
in lack of comeliness or other fault, as 
in the fact that Barbara was commonly 
known to have fallen in love with her 
master. 

This was in all simplicity and honour. 
Not a word was ever breathed against 
the virtue of Barbara; and though her 
master was accused of many wild 
doings, in regard to her, at any rate, 
not the faintest suspicion of evil ever 
attached to him. 

Barbara’s master, when she came into 
service, was the only son of a well-to-do 
squire; and during her stay in his house 
he stepped into his father’s place and 
became the squire himself. The house- 
hold was not large :—one indoor man- 
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servant, a few grooms, gardeners and 
farming-men, and some _ half-dozen 
maids. 


To all of these, and through them to 
most of the villagers, Barbara’s infatu- 
ation soon became known. At first, it 
was matter for teasing, which the girl 
bore very serenely; later it threw a halo 
of romance about her, at least in the 
eves of the sentimental; finally, it 
brought about some degree of separa- 
tion between Barbara and her natural 
friends and companions. As she ad- 
vanced towards her thirties, and her 
constancy was no whit abated, she 
found herself more and more solitary. 

Barbara’s master was for several 
years entirely unconscious of her affec- 
tion.. His mother silently observed it. 
She smiled as she noticed with what 
extravagant care Anthony’s comfort was 
attended to: and how this care became 
ever more exquisite, as Barbara pro- 
gressed in skill, and was promoted to be 
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head-housemaid, and more or less to 
valet Anthony. 

Anthony discovered the state of Bar- 
bara’s heart through an innocent im- 
prudence of hers. 

He married Mercedes, the daughter 
of a Spanish merchant and an English 
actress. The match was much can- 
vassed, and, in his own neighbourhood, 
little approved. Details, in which mar- 
vellous beauty, enormous eyes, and fear- 
ful foreign wickedness were exasperat- 
ingly mingled, flew from mouth to 
mouth in the servants’ hall and the cot- 
tages of the estate. The marriage took 
place in London, and Anthony carried 
his bride to a cousin’s house in North- 
umberland for the honeymoon. There 
were to be great festivities upon his 
return home to celebrate the introduc- 
tion of the mysterious Mercedes to her 
kingdom. 

But Barbara could not wait for these. 
Not only was she impatient to have 
satisfied her doubts; she also felt that— 
tenderly agitated as she “was—she could 
not endure to see the two together, for 
the first time, in the midst of common 
hilarity and curiosity. 

So she begged, and obtained, from 
her mistress three days’ holiday. Asked 
what she wanted it for, she paused a 
moment, then lied: saying that a friend 
of her’s, a soldier’s wife, had returned 
from India, would soon be leaving 
again, and wished to see her. 

Instead of going to any friend she 
went to Mickleton, the village by the 
park where Anthony was housed. The 
long journey from a southern county 
occupied the whole day. She took a 
room at the inn for the night; and next 
morning boldly went to walk in the 
park. Her intention was to wander 
about—furtively or openly as circum- 
stances suggested—until she had caught 
sight of Anthony and Mercedes. 
Having looked her fill she would go 
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back to the inn; and on the morrow 
return straight home. 

After she had wandered in_ the 
grounds for an hour a gossiping under- 
gardener told her that the young couple 
had come out: they were probably in 
their favourite walk, through a wood 
above a ravine. It was easy to turn 
the conversation into a jesting wish to 
peep at the bride, of whose beauty 
everyone at Mickleton was talking. 
The man sympathised, and, grinning, 
pointed out a rough, steep path running 
high up through the same wood, which 
here and there afforded peeps of the 
lower, easier path where the lovers liked 
to stroll. 

As Barbara went along she had no 
sense of impropriety. She was not 
seeking to know more than scores of 
people already knew. She supposed she 
would see Anthony and Mercedes walk- 
ing side by side, or sitting side by side 
under a tree. 

She came to a place where the under- 
growth had been cleared. A little track 
here joined the two paths. Close by she 
found a point from which she could 
command about twenty yards of the 
lower path. She sat down on a con- 
venient stump, and decided to wait 
events. 

It was April, anda fine day. Spring 
was early, and even this northern wood 
was bursting into green. Barbara sat 
very still, an ordinary little figure to the 
outward eye—prosaic, it might seem, 
amid the vernal poetry, yet with the 
spring throbbing in her pulses as truly 
as in the wild things round about her. 

Suddenly, she saw her master. He 
came into sight from the left; walking 
fast; alone. He turned up the little 
track. 

Barbara leapt to her feet, laying her 
hands involuntarily on her heart, and 
stood watching him come. She was so 
utterly dismayed that she wholly forgot 
herself. 

For Anthony was livid: his blue eyes 
glowed fiercely and miserably : his gait, 
his gestures were those of ‘one mad- 
dened by éxtreme anger. 

At the top of the track he saw his 
servant standing. Out of her sorrowful 
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and astonished eyes her love streamed 
out to him. The young man paused for 
one moment to look at her. He knew 
that light in the eyes of women far, far 
too well to mistake it. He now had all 
her secret. It entered his mind for one 
second, then he was whelmed and, for 
the time, lost in his own agitation. Me- 
chanically he said: ‘‘ Good morning, 
Cameron,”’ and went on. 

Barbara sat down again on the 
stump, trembling. Her master, she 
knew, was little prone to vehemence or 
wrath or imaginative suffering. Some- 
thing was wrong—desperately wrong : 
and something, it must be, between 
Anthony and his bride. She was filled 
with a wild, yearning alarm; but she 
had neither the smallest fancy that she, 
a poor maid-servant, could help, nor 
any idea that she had betrayed herself. 

Presently there came along the lower 
path, from the same direction as An- 
thony, Mercedes, the young bride. She 
thought herself unobserved. She crept 
onward bowed very low, with her face 
between her hands; and she was sob- 
bing violently. 

Barbara, aroused and looking eagerly, 
noted how slender and tall was the 
white-clad figure, how graceful the head 
and those heaving shoulders, how tiny 
the hands. She stood up and watched. 
That abandonment of grief moved her 
to no pity. Mercedes had hurt An- 
thony : how should Barbara pity her? 

When Mercedes had passed beyond 
sight the sound of her sobbing did not 
die away—did not even seem to recede 
very far. Barbara imagined she had 
stopped close by, perhaps was crouch- 
ing on the ground to weep more at her 
ease. 

A little time now passed; and the two 
remained thus in the wood, the one cry- 
ing, the other sitting above on the slope, 
staring into the woodland vistas. At 
length Barbara made up her mind to 
rise and go: why, indeed, was she 
lingering here? She had seen Mercedes, 
which was what she had come for. But 
as she was going off the crying seemed 
to change its tone, to become most 
piercingly piteous. No woman’s heart 
could resist it. Before she knew it, Bar- 
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bara had run down the track and found 
Mercedes lying face downwards on a 
bank of cushioned moss. 

Without hesitation Barabara went up 
and spoke to her, twice. Mercedes wept 
on and on, seeming not to hear. At 
last, made bold by her own emotion, 
Barbara laid her hand on Mercedes’ 
shoulder, and said almost impatiently : 

‘* You have been crying here so long, 
ma’am . 

Mercedes let her say no mere; she 
sprang up, turning upon this intruder a 
face of furious anger—an extraordin- 
arily lovely face. 

‘* How do you dare 

Barbara became at once the demure 
well-trained servant, ready to go, ready 
to stay. 

‘“*T beg your pardon, 
thought you might be ill.” 

Mercedes was in that frenzied mood 
of exaltation to which nothing seems 
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ma’am. I 


impossible, and every encounter the 
intervention of Heaven, or of the 
devil. 


‘“*“Do you know who I am?”’ she 
asked haughtily. 

‘*T thought, ma’am, it must be young 
Mrs. St. Denis.’’ 

‘Yes. Who are you?”’ 

‘*Cameron, ma’am. I am in service 
with Mr. St. Denis’s family at Hamel- 
stone Park. I have been there, ma’am, 
for many years.”’ 

‘Thank you. I don’t think I need 
anything you could do.”’ 

Barbara, dismissed, retired meekly, 
hoping that her presumption might have 
served as a counter-irritant. 

Almost instantly she was re-called. 

‘* Cameron, Cameron, come back. 1 
want you.’’ 

Barbara obeyed, and stood before 
Mercedes, who was again seated upon 
the cushioning moss. 

‘When you touched me just now I 
was praying.”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘*T am only half English, vou know. 
And I believe in prayer. Which the 
English do not.’’ 

“*T think, ma’am, you might find that 
some do.’’ 


““Very few. Their religion is so un- 
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practical. Well, I asked God to send 
someone to help me. You came. So I 
suppose He sent you.”’ 

‘** Perhaps so, ma’am.”’ 

‘* At first—I will tell you frankly—tI 
was vexed at your being a servant. I 
should have preferred a lady—white- 
haired, perhaps. A sort of grandmother, 
or godmother. I forgot that when God 
answers prayers it nearly always is by 
surprises. Your being a servant makes 
it really more likely that He sent you.’ 

‘*I hope it may be, ma’am; if I 
could be of any use.”’ 

There followed a pause. 
gazed frowningly down the _ steep 
descent of the ravine. Very evidently 
she hesitated to commit herself. 

Suddenly through the wood came that 
light, rapid step Barbara’s heart always 
leapt to hear; and Anthony was beside 
them. Barbara at once would have 
withdrawn, but Mercedes, swift as her- 
self to catch that footfall, had clutched 
at her arm, resisting forcibly any move- 
ment she made to get free. 

The two stood face to face looking at 
one another with cruel eyes. They 
seemed, in strength, equally matched : 
Anthony the more steady, Mercedes the 
more violent. It was not difficult, either, 
to discern which was wrong-doer, and 
which the wronged. Plainly, in the 
sight of both, Mercedes was the guilty 
one. 

‘* Why have you come back? What 
have you to do with me? ”’ she cried. 

Barbara, seeing Anthony’s face, won- 
dered also why. She knew no kind of 
love but her own—a passion of extreme 
tenderness. That love was strange to 
her which will stalk its beloved in wrath 
like some beast of prey, ready to inflict 
tortures. 

Anthony replied: ‘‘ Come with me up 
to the house. I have something more to 
say to you.”’ 

‘*T will not. I will never go any- 
where, or be anywhere with you again.”’ 

‘“ That, Mercedes, is, I believe, for 
me to decide. But I am quite willing 
to speak to you here if you prefer it.”’ 

** Speak then.’’ 

Barbara again tried to get free, and 
Anthony seconded her. 





Mercedes 

















‘*Let Cameron go. We must, of 
course, be by ourselves.”’ 

‘*No, no. God has sent this woman 
to protect me. How do I know you do 
not mean to murder me? ”’ 

A white flash came and went in An- 
thony’s face. To Barbara’s joy, he con- 
trolled himself. 

Here she ventured to speak. 

‘* Mrs. St. Denis is so much upset, 
Might I walk up with her to the 


She would be the better for a 


” 





sir. 
house ? 
little rest first, sir. 

The words implied sympathy with 
Mercedes; yet her hearers knew in- 
tuitively that her sympathy was with 
Anthony.”’ 

Mercedes turned to Barbara brusquely. 

‘* You are a good woman, I suppose.’’ 

‘*My mother,’’ broke in Anthony 
firmly, ‘‘has a great regard for Cam- 
eron. You can ask her.’’ To Barbara 
he said: ‘‘ You are right. . Take Mrs. 
St. Denis up to the house. I will wait.”’ 

Therewith he left them. 

When he had gone Mercedes disen- 
gaged hereslf from Barbara, and sat 
down again upon the moss. 

‘* You seem,’’ she said, ‘‘ rather like 
a nurse. I had an old nurse once. I 
told her all my troubles. She died, of 
course. Everybody dies who is any 
good to me. You will too: and it is 
sure to be at the moment I most want 
you. However. . You must be 
burning to know what in the world is 
the matter.’’ 

Barbara disclaimed indignantly, and 
with truth, any such inquisitiveness. 

‘*Oh well. You English are so prim. 
The matter is my fault. Naturally. I 
am made up of faults and vices. It is 
this——’”’ 

Barbara interrupted: ‘‘ Don’t—pray, 
ma’am, don’t tell me. You might be 
sorry some day. Mr. St. Denis might 
be displeased.”’ 

** You do seem attached to Mr. St. 
Denis,’’ said Mercedes. ‘‘ I don’t mind, 
though. I don’t think it’s likely. 
Well, have you forgotten he told: you to 
take me up to the house? You can’t 

disobey—nor prevent my telling you 


what I choose on the way.”’ 
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Barbara made no answer. Her readi- 
ness to love Mercedes because Anthony 
loved her was changing into distrust. 
Her manner showed this; and Mer- 
cedes perceived it. 

‘* Cameron,’’ she began, altering her 
voice. She had the art of pronouncing 
a person’s name irresistibly. ‘‘ Cameron, 
you came to me of your own accord; 
and because I was crying. I am very 
unhappy. And I am terrified. I must 
have somebody. And it is much better 
really—if you don’t mind my saying so 
—that the somebody should be a 
servant.”’ 

Barbara stood silent: presently Mer- 
cedes continued : 

‘* Well, then, it is this. There is a 
man in Spain. And I only told him 
this morning.”’ 

Barbara _ started 
smiled superciliously : 

‘“It is no use telling an old nurse 
half-truths,’’ she said. ‘‘ I mean to tell 
you everything. I loved him: I dare- 
say, if I saw him again, I might love 
him again. He is very nice. Unfor- 
tunately, he is poor—and not well-born. 
My father drove him away. We had 
got as far as kissing. . . oh me! . 
And we had planned to go off together : 
but that fell through at the last 
moment. 

‘*Oh, yes, it was not particularly 
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right. But it was before Mr. St. Denis 
and I met. And there was no more 
wrong than that. Mr. St. Denis is 


wildly jealous—as it is only proper he 
should be. I am not angry with him 
for that: I always wished for a jealous 


husband. But he is so extraordinarily 
insulting. He made me feel as if I were 
dirt. But I am not dirt. I assure you 


I am not.’”’ 


Before Barbara left she asked to 
speak to Anthony, and was taken into 
the library. 

“1 thought it right to tell you, sir,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Mrs. St. Denis has told me 

Mrs. St. Denis was kind enough 
to say she wished me—to be in the 
position of an old nurse to her, sir.’’ 

Barbara’s face expressed nothing 
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beyond a_ respectful goodwill; yet 
Anthony—about to speak harshly—sud- 
denly remembered how she looked in the 
wood. He checked himself and began 
to walk up and down, reflecting. The 
thought of this simple woman’s love 
touched him—the more, because he felt 
not towards her the slightest inclination. 
He had had fugitive amours with girls 
of Barbara’s class; but they were all of 
how different a type from Barbara. 

Barbara was a good womap. He 
recollected his mother’s regard for her. 
His mother was an excellent, and exact- 
ing, judge of character. There had 
always been that in Barbara’s service 
which is not paid with money. He 
could not even imagine her other than 
faithful: her behaviour to-day might 
even argue that she was wise. And 
Mercedes’ view occurred to him also: 
that a servant—one so well-tried and 
well-known—might indeed be the best 
confidante his young wife could have. 

He came to a stand, and smiled at 
her—a smile painful to see on his drawn 
face. 

‘* Well, Cameron, it would be hard, I 
suppose, to require Mrs. St. Denis not 
to speak to anyone about this. She is 
rather a stranger in a strange land. I 
am sure you won’t gossip about any- 
thing she may tell you. She is very 
young :—you may be able, now and 
then, to give her good advice, as well 
as comfort. Does she know you are 
speaking to me? ”’ 

‘“Yes, sir. And she seemed glad 
when I suggested it.”’ 

** Ah !—was she?—glad? Yes, since 
there had to be somebody, I believe it is 
well it should be you. By the way, how 
came you to be here? ”’ 

Barbara’s cheeks flamed. 
mured : 

‘* Mrs. St. Denis gave me a holiday.’’ 

He dropped the matter indifferently. 

‘* Well, it is fortunate you came. We 
can trust you, Cameron.”’ 

That was the crowning moment of 
Barbara’s life. Her eyes shone out 


She mur- 


through a mist of tears, and once more, 
all unconsciously, met his with a look of 
tender, exalted love. 
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‘Thank you, sir,’’ she whispered: 
then turned quickly, and went out. 


The first six months of Anthony’s 
wedded life were smilingly decorous. 
His bride was much féted, her loveliness 
much admired. Here and there surprise 
was expressed at a want of enthusiasm 
about the pair: but this was commonly 
interpreted as an exaggerated self- 
control. 

Mercedes, following the inspiration of 
that day in the wood, dislodged Barbara 
from her head-housemaidship, and made 
her her own attendant. As to skill she 
was no exacting mistress: she could do 
nearly everything she wanted for herself 
better than any lady’s-maid. It amused 
her to teach Barbara, who, in manual 
dexterity at least, proved an apt 
pupil. 

Where Mercedes showed herself in- 
deed and ruthlessly exacting was in her 
demands upon her servant’s time and 
patience. She was wayward, moody, 
childishly irritable. 

There was excuse for her. The 
revelation had made in Anthony an irre- 
parable change. The lover in him fre- 
quently quelled the husband’s disgust 
and sought Mercedes with ardour. So 
much domination her beauty could en- 
sure her. But his deep reverential 
homage—most precious gift she had 
ever received—that was all departed. 

Between whiles he was silent and 
cold, displeasure his most constant 
mood. He avoided her company, and 
met any advances from her with harsh- 
ness. 

His mother had moved from his 
house, and the neighbourhood afforded 
no congenial friend for Mercedes. Thus 
her chief dependence was upon Barbara, 
who remained also her only confidante. 


Towards the end of six months 
Barbara, cherishing loyally what little 
affection for Anthony yet glimmered in 
Mercedes’ heart, fancied she perceived 
some improvement; that Mercedes was 
more equable, Anthony less stern. 
Then, about the most trivial matter pos- 
sible, the two had a disastrous quarrel, 
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and everything was worse than ever it 
had been. 

Barbara was alarmed—not by any 
violent outcries on Mercedes’ part, but 
by a strange, brooding misery. So 
much alarmed was she that once she 
went to Anthony in his den and spoke 
to him about it. She had several 
times talked with him about Mercedes, 
but never before expressly sought him 


out. She made her warning as 
emphatic as she was able: 
‘*Mrs. St. Denis is lonesome, sir. 


She might be driven to do something 
dreadful.”’ 

He was unusually open. 

‘* What am I to do, Cameron? I 
can’t feel the same towards her as 
ites 

** No,”’ said Barbara—uttering 
thoughts revolved a thousand times in 
troubled meditation—‘‘ but—I ask par- 
don, sir—there are so many ways of 
loving a person. If one way fails, can’t 
you try another? ’”’ 

‘‘If one way fails, can’t I try 
another? What would you suggest, 
Cameron? ” 

“‘It isn’t for me to suggest, sir. 
Only I meant that if one is determined 
to love a person . . . And if you can’t 
—I wouldn’t answer for what 


may 
happen,”’ 

The warning seemed to have been 
fruitless. Anthony either would not or 


could not treat his wife more tenderly. 
Mercedes, to her husband bitter now 
and scornful, was to Barbara extra- 
ordinarily kind; talked to her much; 
kept her ceaselessly beside her. But, 
by degrees, Barbara became aware that 
she had no longer her mistress’s full 
confidence—that something was going 
on of which she would not be told. 
Mercedes, childlike in so many ways, 
had long since related to Barbara all 
her own history, together with the 
histories of her girlish companions in 
Spain. With several of these she 
corresponded, and would open and 
read their letters in Barbara’s presence, 
often reading bits from them aloud. 
About this time, however, Mercedes 
began never to open letters when 
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Barbara was by—though she continued 
to talk them over and read bits aloud. 
Further, Barbara noticed that the 
envelopes from one particular friend 
were much bulkier than before and 
came much more frequently; and that 
these were received, not with the former 
frank pleasure, but with some assump- 
tion of indifference. Barbara grew to 
dread and hate the sight of them. 

To her nightly prayers she now added 
the most earnest petition that Mercedes 
soon might have the promise of a child. 
Surely a child would defeat this under- 
ground evil, whatever it was. 

After Christmas Barbara, to every- 
one’s surprise, fell ill, She was so 
sturdy, active, and serene; it seemed 
impossible she should ever be ailing 
and helpless. Almost before the house- 
hold knew it she was down with double 
pneumonia and fighting for life. 

In this illness of Barbara’s both 
Anthony and Mercedes shone. Both, it 
is true, were afraid of losing her. 

Anthony gave her the medical advice 
and the nursing he would have procured 
for a relative; and came to see her 
every day. Mercedes insisted upon 
sharing the nurse’s duties, and approved 
herself admirable. 

Between them they pulled Barbara 
through; and their common interest in 
her, with some reciprocal astonishment 
at each othér’s excellent behaviour, 
seemed to make a beginning from which 
a better understanding might flow. 
Barbara, as the fever abated and her 
wits came back, observed this, saw 
their eyes encounter kindly, and fancied 
a new note in their voices. 

But she observed, too, a second 
change in Mercedes which was dis- 
quieting. Her mistress’s red eyelids 
often betrayed weeping. When off her 
guard a wild anxiety appeared in her 
face. She took to starting at every 
slight sound, to flushing and paling at 
any chance word. It was reported to 
Barbara that she walked up and down 
her boudoir for hours at a time, and 
ate so little it was a marvel. 

However, these disturbing signs 
presently received a happy—the very 
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happiest—explanation. Mercedes was 
to have a child. Sensitive and nervous 
as she was, the doctor declared that 
some degree of mental depression was 
a natural thing, and would soon wear 
away. 

Mercedes told Barbara herself; and 
for a moment was cheered by her ser- 
vant’s honest joy. 

" Cameron,” she said, ‘*‘ you are a 
dear!’’ Then, concealing her face, 
she asked in a quivering voice,,“‘ I am 
lonely all the same. Do you think you 
are really fond of me, Cameron? ”’ 

‘“Oh, ma’am... but you know 
it... . Your goodness to me since I 
have been ill. If I may say it... I 
really love you, ma’am.’’ 

“*'Yes, Cameron, I believe you do. 
Only, I'wonder . I know how much 
you think of Mr. St. Denis. I suppose, 
if it ever came to a choice between him 
and me, you are not fond enough of 
me to—to stick .to me ‘against him.”’ 

Barbarta, convalescent and _ weak, 
flushed painfully. Her eyes filled with 
tears. She said hastily : 

‘“ No, ma’am, I am not fond of you 
enough for that.”’ 

Mercedes sighed—so deeply it was 
like a groan—and got up and went 
away. Barbara had a bad night after- 
wards, reproaching herself feverishly 
for heartlessness. 





Ten days later Barbara was wonder- 
fully better. She was allowed to dress 
and sit by the fire in her bedroom and 
employ herself a little with needlework. 

Mercedes, on the other hand, was 
inexplicably worse. Forbidden now to 
do anything for Barbara, and desired 
not to sit much with her, she neverthe- 
less spent all the time she could in the 
sick-room, and the remainder, so Bar- 
bara was informed, wandering about 
in an agony of'restlessness, unable to 
fix herself to any employment. 

Anthony became grievously anxious. 
Indeed, there was now _ something 
strangely piteous about her, something 
which might even avail to strike out 
that new way of love which Barbara 
had once counselled Anthony to seek. 
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At last this happened. One bitter, 
raging February afternoon, just as the 
nurse had brought Barbara her tea, 
Mercedes came in. For her to come at 
this hour was unusual; her demeancur. 
was unusual too—strangely resolute, 
calm, and proud. 

She sent the nurse away, and gave 
Barbara the tea with her own hands. 
When it was finished she sat down on 
the rug by the fire and clasped her 
hands round her knees. 

‘*Cameron,’’ she said, ‘‘ there is 
something to be done, and only you 
can do it. I don’t ask you to do it 
for me. Will you do it for Anthony’s 
sake, and for his child’s sake? ’’ 

‘*T will do all I can, ma’am,’’ replied 
Barbara. 

‘* You remember the quarrel . . . ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘* After that quarrel I determined to 
go away—to go to that man I told you 
of. I seemed to belong most to him. 
I wrote to him through a friend. He 
is so chivalrous—so good. Oh, you 
may get red, you prim Cameron !—he 
is good. I told him all my misery: 
and he offered to come and take me 
away with him. Cameron—he is com- 
ing to-night.’’ 

Barbara sprang ‘up in a passion such 
as no one had ever seen in her. She 


seized Mercedes by the shoulders and 
shook her. Then, sinking back in her 
chair, she gasped: ‘‘ Oh, you. wicked 


woman! Why did I ever serve you? 
Why did I ever come near you? ”’ 

Mercedes hung her head, yet listened 
without discomposure. She was too 
fully set upon her purpose to care for 
anything besides. As soon as_ she 
calculated that Barbara was capable of 
listening she began again: 

‘* But all that, you must know, was 
before I realised the child was coming. 
That has altered everything. Cameron, 
you stupid, don’t you understand? I 
belong—of course I belong—to the 
I don’t want to go. 


father of my child. 
I won’t go. 
‘* Then why,’ asked Barbara angrily, 
‘why haven’t you stopped him? ”’ 

‘** I'd have stopped—I swear to you I 


” 











would—but I couldn't. Yes, even 
before I knew . soon after you were 
taken ill. ..i1 changed my mind 
somehow.”’ 

She paused and sighed. 

‘*Well?’’ pursued Barbara _ im- 
patiently. 

‘“*He is in the French Army—on 


active service in Africa. He could not 
get out of it. Everything had to be 
so vague. But I made him fix a date. 
He swore that if the war was not over 
he would be shot for a deserter, but 
he would come. I don’t know how he 
is coming. No one knows where he is. 
I have not heard for weeks, and letters 
don’t reach him. _ But he is sure, sure 
to be here.’’ 

‘* And you mean,’’ cried Barbara in 
fiercely vibrating tones, ‘‘ that you have 
let this man perhaps bring disgrace on 
himself . Oh, Mrs. St. Denis, I 
can’t tell you what I think of you.”’ 

‘*T don’t care what you think of me. 
The point is that he will be here to- 
night. That if he does not find me he 
will burst his way in somehow. You 
don’t know how passionate and brave 
he is. There will be a fight. And . 
and everyone will know what he came 
for.’’ 

She turned 
eyes gleamed with that 


very deadly pale. Her 
peculiar light 


which denotes a_ resolution taken—a 
crucl resolution, desperately hard to 
take. 


‘* Will you, Cameron, will you go to 
the gate to meet him, and give him a 
letter from me? ”’ 


At ten o’clock that night, when the 
nurse supposed her to be sleeping—while 
Mercedes was singing in the drawing- 
room and the servants were chattering 
and working in their own quarters, 
Barbara came downstairs and let herself 
out by a door leading into the flower- 
garden, 

She walked more firmly and easily 
than she would have supposed possible, 
sustained by a great anger. She was 
wrapped ‘closely in Mercedes’ furs, and 
wore over her head a bright red scarf 
with golden fringes—a Spanish scarf, 
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the token pre-arranged for quicker 
recognition. She had a stout stick to 
lean on. 


Round the corner of the. house she. was 
met by a blasting east wind which nearly 
overset her. She gathered the furs 
more closely round her, and crossed the 
circle of gravel where the roads from 
the three lodges met. Naturally, that 
lodge to which she was bound was the 
loneliest and the furthest away: it was, 
in fact, a full mile distant. 

The night was pitch black; but 
Barbara could walk all these roads and 
paths blindfold : the obscurity irked her 
little. If only it had been less windy. 
As she struggled along the drive the 
gale beat her sharply on the left, so 
cold that her side felt- bare. On her 
right the heavy furs flapped bewilder- 
ingly. Her breath began to labour: 
once or twice she tottered. 

Presently the road turned a point or 
two to the east, and after a few yards 
began to rise. This steady rise almost 
in the teeth of the wind would continue 
until she reached the lodge gate. 

At the bottom of the slope, for one 
hateful moment, Barbara turned coward. 
She could not accomplish this task: she 
must get back to bed. But even while 
she was thinking so—picturing the 
cosy bedroom, the soft pillows, the 
warmth—already her inarticulate will 
was forcing her feet onwards and up. 
The way was not really steep, yet to 
her it was like an endless roof. Again 
and again the wind drove her back. 
Twice she fell. It began to be painful 
to breathe. 

Exasperating and monotonous, the 
wind seemed to blow to a hymn-tune, 
just one line and no more: and the 
words of it rang maddening in her head : 

‘* They climbed the steep ascent to 

heaven, 
They climbed the steep ascent to 
heaven.”’ 

If they would but finish the verse, 
it would be something. 

Anger was long since dead.. Her love 
for Anthony’s honour was become a 
phantom to her heart. The only thing 
left was her dogged determination 
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either to get to the end, or to die in 
trying to get there. 

And through that icy blast—in spite 
of mortal weakness, of rising fever, of 
the pain it now was to breathe— 
Barbara did get there. 

She reached the gate: she felt for and 
found the turnstile beside it; she went 
through and turned to her left down the 
high road. 

Fifty yards or so away, once more to 
the left, was the head of a lage; and 
just within this lane was she to find a 
motor car standing. The wind was 
still against her, but the road was level 
and walking therefore less difficult. 
Moreover, the sense that the worst was 
over, combined perhaps with the fever 
in her veins, now produced a brief re- 
action, an upspringing of energy within 
her. 

She came to the opening of the lane. 
Looking into it, she had time to dis- 
cern the looming bulk of a huge car 
without lights, when a man, who had 
been crouching at the corner, sprang 
towards her. He flashed a lantern upon 
her : espied the red scarf: and straight- 
way caught her in his arms. 

Barbara struggled: and almost in- 
stantly was released. Her movements— 
anything but soft and graceful,—and 
her short and sturdy form, were by. no 
means what the watcher had expected 
to embrace. 

‘*A letter! A letter!’ she panted. 
‘* From my mistress! Read it! She 
is not coming.”’ 


Barbara stood and leant upon her 
stick. The lane had been dark, with 
only the small glimmer in it of a soli- 
tary lantern. There had been quiet 
under the wind: and then a sound of 
two low voices talking together in a 
strange tongue. And then the great 
lights of the motor car flared out. The 
monster began to whizz and rumble: 
it rolled slowly forward: it passed in 
front of her and out on to the high 
road: it vanished suddenly. Then the 
lane was quite, quite black. Barbara, 
as she stood and leant upon her stick, 
seemed to be hearing how black it was. 
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At one o’clock the nurse gave the 
alarm. They wasted precious time 
running into every room of the house 
to look for her. Anthony was roused 
and came out. 

Only Mercedes, lying apart, was 
scrupulously spared. Footsteps and 
voices were hushed as they came near 
her door. And she did not open. 

They divided at length into parties 
and searched the grounds—incredible 
though it was that she should have gone 
out into such a night. It was Anthony 
himself who found her, where she lay 
half-way down that long slope, chatter- 
ing deliriously. He and the men with 
him carried her home: wondering all 
of them at the sight of Mercedes’ furs 
and the scarf with the golden fringes. 

She chattered on in delirium, wilder 
and wilder as the fever rose, all the 
next day and far into the following 
night. Then, suddenly, her tempera- 
ture ran down. Once more she knew 
where she was and who were about her. 
But she was too weak almost to breathe. 
There was not a chance of saving her. 

She had lived so long and so 
thoroughly in the lives of others rather 
than her own that she could not trouble 
now about what was going to happen 
to herself. There was even a faint 
hilarity about her, as if she would have 
laughed with them if only she had not 
been so very weak. 

Mercedes, after much tearful plead- 
ing was allowed to see her, and alone. 
She knelt down by the bedside and took 
Barbara’s hand. She kissed it humbly 
as if it had been a queen’s, and sobbed 
over it: 

*“Oh, do you understand? ... I 
promise. I promise... Whatever 
happens, I promise.’’ 

Barbara’s eyes understood. 


Anthony came several times. Once 


he fancied she looked a little stronger. 

‘**Can you tell me—just in a word or 
two—what you were doing out that 
night? ”’ 

Barbara smiled and summoned up 
every particle of strength remaining. 

‘* It was—a fancy—sir—just a fancy !”” 
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TOILERS. 


By DOROTHEA BARRETT. 


Part III. 


ET us look at another type of 

a ** Women Toilers’’ ; not the wage- 

earning woman, but the agricul- 
tural labourer’s wife. 

Usually she begins very young her 
training for her life’s work. In a large 
family the eldest girl has, so to speak, 
to grow up very quickly, so that she 
may help Mother with the housework 
and with the younger children. 

Sometimes she suffers all her life 
through from that same helping with 
the housework; the washing, and the 
dragging about of those other babies, 
scarcely smaller than herself. 

After she marries it is- scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the agricul- 
tural labourer’s wife never rests again 
until she is dead. 

The inéome is generally from twelve 
shillings to fourteen shillings a week— 
that is to say, until one of the boys or 
girls is big enough to earn something, 
too. It is usually only men who look 
after horses who get a larger wage, say, 
of eighteen shillings a week. 

Twelve to fourteen shillings a week 
does not admit of any weekly ‘‘ help.’’ 

The coming of the children, one after 
another; the being laid aside, though 
with the briefest possible interval, for 
the coming of the new little one; the 
constant anxiety meanwhile lest the little 
household should be falling into debt, 
debt from which contracted now they 
may never afterwards free themselves ; 
the daily, hourly worry about the other 
babies ; the absence of quiet in the little 
cottage where every sound can be heard, 
where often there is no door to the room 
and the staircase is practically in the 
upper room; the tiny room, like an oven 
in summer, like an ice well in winter, 
for rarely is there a fireplace, and up to 
which gaily ascends the noise of two or 
three small pairs of hands energetically 
battering upon the floor with anything 





that they can get hold of, intermingled 
with piteous shrieks and wailings when 
they inadvertently batter themselves 
instead of the floor; the rising up as 
soon as she possibly can, and far sooner 
than she ought, to do the cleaning and 
the scrubbing of the home, the washing, 
mending, and contriving and making of 
the clothes for all; the laying out of the 
weekly wages, the lifting and carrying 
of heavy pails of water from the well; 
the cooking for the big boys, for the 
children’s dinner, and for the husband’s 
meal when he returns from work in 
the evening; the fetching of the vege- 
tables from the allotment gardens; the 
doing of these things with one child in 
her arms, and two, or possibly three, 
clinging round her skirts—such is the 
ordinary life of the ordinary labourer’s 
wife. 

It would be surprising, too, if in such 
a young flock one at least should not 
be crying at night, with toothache, ear- 
ache, or nightmare, which Mother must 
soothe, in addition to the “‘ fretting ’’ of 
the last new baby, whom Mother must 
soothe also, walking softly to and fro, to 
and fro, up and down, up and down half 
the night or all the night through, lest 
the father’s sleep should be disturbed, 
for, whatever happens, he must get off to 
his work next morning in good time. 

Often upon Mother depends his get- 
ting off in good time; at any rate, in all 
probability upon her depends the punc- 
tual starting off of the big boy to work, 
and the getting of his breakfast; so 
Mother must be up again by half-past 
five or even five o’clock, and after that 
there will be the little ones to get off to 
school, and see that they are properly 
dressed and their hair decently done; 
which all, of course, depends on 
** Mother,’’ too. So much depends on 
Mother in a cottage home. 

In a better class, after they are all 
gone and the house is quiet the weary 
women might call ‘‘ Jane,’’ and, telling 
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her that she is absolutely worn out and 
must have a little rest or she simply 
will not be able to go on, and give 
orders that no one is to disturb her for 
at least an hour or two. But here, you 
see, there is no ‘‘ Jane”’ to call, and no 
cottage walls can keep out the noise of 
the children coming back from school. 
Tommy very likely in tears, wet, now, 
and miserable, having conscientiously 
splashed through every little pool of rain 
he has met upon his road home from 
school, returning if he finds he has 
missed one to splash through that, too, 
which was most enjoyable at the time, 
but has left an aftermath of drenched 
boots and little cold feet. Mother has 
to dry and comfort him, of course; and 
then there is the dinner to give them all, 
and Mother must wait for her own until 
all the little flock has been provided with 
their meal. 

Thus, on and on, year in, year out, 
the village mother goes on working, a 
patient, cheery, uncomplaining drudge. 
There are no ‘‘ outings ’’ for her; if she 
is asked to a Mothers’ Meeting or a 
Club or Harvest Tea, she will tell you 
cheerfully that she is sorry she won’t be 
able to come, because of the children. 
She recognises with perfect serenity that 
she never will be able to come until the 
children are old enough to leave to 
themselves, or until the eldest girl is of 
an age to take charge of them. 

Her only outing, in fact, is the even- 
ing service at Church, and even then, if 
in response to the Rector’s kindly assur- 
ance that it won't disturb him in the 
least if Rosina Ellen cries during his 
sermon, even then, if she has managed 
to ‘‘ get up to Church,”’ she will most 
likely have to leave before the singing 
of the first hymn, and she does dearly 
love the singing, taking with her the 
bitterly wailing Rosina Ellen, who re- 
fuses to be silenced, for fear of disturb- 
ing the congregation. 

And the village mother likes ‘‘ out- 
ings,’’ too, no one better. Regard her 
face when she does get up to a Club 
Feast or Harvest Tea. See how it 
beams, and beams in anticipation of 
‘‘larks,’’ and such very mild _ larks 
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amuse the village mother, and such very 
little jokes entertain her so much: you 
see, she has so little fun in her life. 
Look, too, and see how clean and neat 
she is, and how clean and neat the baby, 
whom, of course, she has brought, too. 

And now just come and take a look 
in at Mrs. Peppiatt’s cottage, over the 
green. Do not, however, take it as a 
sample of the working-man’s home in 
a country village, for it is rare indeed 
to see so much dirt, as may be gathered 
by the fact that it is usually spoken of 
as ‘‘ the dirty cottage.’’ 

Mrs. Peppiatt comes to the door to let 
you in, holding the latest Miss Peppiatt 
in her arms. Other small Peppiatts 
strew the floor; they appear, until the 
eye becomes accustomed to them, to be 
all of the same age and size. Mrs. 
Peppiatt dusts a chair for you with the 
hand that is free and tells you that, 
‘** Oh, pray, she is in a way, you coming 
in just this morning, when she is cleanin’ 
up abit. Well there, one must be clean 
somelimes.”’ 

If it strikes you that perhaps Mrs. 
Peppiatt’s method of cleaning is not as 
good as it might be, pause for a mo- 
ment to remember that it is all done 
apparently with Ann Mary in her arms, 
which may make it somewhat difficult. 

‘*Ann Mary,’’ her mother informs 
you, ‘‘is but a poor thing.’’ 

Ann Mary herself wears an expres- 
sion of solemn dismay, as though she 
were saying to herself, ‘‘ What is this 
that I see before me, and is it all going 
to be like this?’ 

Cheer up, Ann Mary; things may 
turn out better than you evidently fore- 
bode. You certainly have every appear- 
ance of being ‘‘ but a poor thing,’’ but 
we have seen worse than you, oh, much, 
much worse—babies that have been 
livid and apparently gasping their little 
lives out in Mother’s arms, but Mother 
has pulled them through. Indeed, if 
our recollection serves us right, Edward 
now swarming cheerfully over the 
floor pursuing the cat, was every bit 
as poor a thing as you. And regard 


him now; see how vigorously he follows 
after pussy, who, having endured much 





at 
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disquiet ‘And discomfort with that 
patience which cats so frequently dis- 
play ‘towards small children, has at last 
shaken herself free from the small, 
clutching, squeezing hands, and, stalk- 
ing to the open doorway, has there 
seated herself with her back towards the 
child, and an expression upon it as who 
should say, ‘‘ I have endured much, I 
am prepared to endure much more, but 
there are limits: my tail is my own, 
and it is not soothing to have the hairs 
of it sharply removed one by one.’ 

Cheer up, therefore, Ann Mary! 
Somehow in her own funny, dirty, un- 
tidy way, Mother has succeeded in pull- 
ing Edward up to what he is now, 
healthy and strong, and be sure she 
won't let you out of those loving 
motherly arms of hers till she has done 
the same for you, if care and love and 
attention can do it. 

And when you rise to leave the Pep- 
piatt cottage you will not, if you have 
any sense of proportion, offer to Mrs. 
Peppiatt any suggestions as to. the 
advisability of keeping herself and the 
house any cleaner or the children any 
neater, for look you, count for yourself, 
eight small Pepviatts have been born 
into the world. Two, the eldest girls, 
are at the moment at school; they will 
be returning directly and will be able to 
assist their mother in looking after the 
little ones, and the remaining six you 
see before you. 

Not one has Mrs. Peppiatt lost. Not 
one, upon an income of twelve shillings 
a week. There they all are: Jessie, 
Sidney, Albert, Francis, William, Percy, 
Edward, all the little flock are safe, 
down to Ann Mary, who for the present 
as being the youngest occupies the post 
of honour in her mother’s arms. 

Mrs. Peppiatt, you are very untidy; 
not always is it a pleasure to go to your 
home. Your babies are not always as 
clean as they might be, but there they 
are, all safe with you; and on an in- 
come of, say, fourteen shillings a week. 

As to the old age of the working- 
man’s wife, well — artists passing 
through the village will perhaps paint 
you pretty fancy pictures of an old man 


and his wife, sitting resting outside 
their cottage door amongst the flowers 
of a simple homely garden. ‘* Resting,” 
the artist will probably call it. Do not 
always believe that artist; he has 
passed through the village, glanced at 
the lives there and passed on. Leave 
the old man resting there; he, too, has 
done a hard life’s work and deserves to 
rest. But the wife? Well, really you 
know, there is the house and the wash- 
ing and the cleaning and the scrubbing 
and the cooking, and though it is true 
there are no children now to see after, 
for all have left the old home, the girls 
married or gone out to service, and the 
boys in homes of their own; still, you 
know there is the house and the clean- 
ing and the scrubbing ‘and the cooking, 
because as she would express it: 
‘*Things don’t do themselves,’’ and 
really now, they don’t, do they? That 
is to say, if you leave cups and saucers 
and plates unwashed on the table, next 
time you come along you don’t find 
them clean, and if you leave the cinders 
and the ashes in the little grate at 
night, when you come down in the 
morning you don’t find the grate all 
cleaned up nice and ready for you, with 
the coals all to your hand come in out 
of the coal cupboard; nor do the 
potatoes wash and cook themselves, nor 
the pails of water fill themselves, nor 
things mend themselves, nor beds make 
themselves, so that, if she is not for- 
tunate enough to have a daughter or 
grand-daughter at home, or a married 
daughter settled in the village, who can 
come in and ‘‘do for her’’ from 
time to time, when is that working- 
woman going to rest from her life’s 
work ? 

Why, generally, she isn’t going to 
rest at all, until—until she is just simply 
too tired to work any more. And, dear 
me, how very tired she must be before 
she is too weary to work any more; she 
who has toiled and slaved and worked 
all her life, as her mother did before 
her, and as no doubt her daughter is 
doing after her. 

Then, she will lie down upon her 
bed, and after a bit perhans, she will he 
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fetched for the only drive she has ever 
had and she will be driven away, up 
through the village, past houses which 
perhaps she has never seen since she 
was first married. Bringing up of a 
family upon twelve shillings a week 
does not admit of much ‘“ gadding,”’ 
and the road for carriages such as the 
one she is driving in now, does not lie 
the same way as the usual walk to 
church, which is through the fields as 
being shorter. On up to the church- 
yard she will be carried, to thé church 
where as a little child she was brought 
to be baptised, where as a girl she was 
confirmed, and as a bride she was 
married, and as a mother she brought 
her own little ones, and there in the 
quiet churchyard she will be laid to 
rest—really to rest. 

And who knows, when in that other 
world, where things are not seen as we 
see them, and where, it is to be hoped, 
and indeed where it is quite, quite cer- 
tain, that things will be accorded more 
justly as to merit, who knows where- 
about the ordinary working village wife 
and mother will be placed? 

You see she is such a cheery, busy, 
hardworking, kindly thing — unselfish 
hardly expresses her, because to be un- 
selfish implies to be always ‘“‘ giving 
up,’’ and the village mother never 
seems to dream of having. 

No, certainly, in considering ‘* Women 
Toilers,’’ the agricultural labourer’s 
wife must not be forgotten. 

Gentlemen of England, won’t you take 
off your hats to her? 


‘*Men must work and women must 
weep? ’”’ 

But when the ‘‘ Three Fishers went 
sailing out into the West, out into the 
West as the sun went down,’’ the 
reason why only the ‘‘ children stood 
watching them out of the town,’’ was, 
of course, because the wives had no 
time to break off from their household 
tasks. It was the men’s part to go 
sailing out over the wide sea, brave, 
simple, courageous, neither they nor 
their wives knowing whether they 
should ever return again ‘‘to the 
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women that loved them the _ best.”’ 
‘* Where storms are sudden and waters 
deep,’’ any day the fisher folk may sail 
away to return no more. 

So the men went off, and the women, 
no doubt, stuck to their incessant tasks 
of sweeping, cleaning, cooking, sew- 
ing, mending, knitting, those eary, 
simple, womanly tasks, for where there 
is little to be earned and many must be 
kept somehow, it is or should be 
obvious that wives and mothers take 
fair share of toil. And as for that last 
night, when the “‘ three women sat up 
in the lighthouse tower, And trimmed 
the lamps as the sun went down, When 
they looked at the squall and they 
looked at the shower, When the rack it 
came rolling up ragged and brown’’: 
who should trim the lamps and keep 
them burning but the wives of the men 
who had gone out to sea, if haply some 
wandering boat might find its way back 
safe to shore. And if you stay to weep 
too long, the lamp may go out, and 
if you stay doing nothing at all but 
staring out at the rack, brown and 
ragged, which may roll up bearing the 
dead with it, the boats may be lost. 

It could have been no new work to 
the fisher wives. Each time the fishers 
sailed away, and each night when the 
wind blew, and tore and raged, they 
must have heard with sinking hearts the 
howling of the tempest and the ham- 
mering and roaring and beating and 
thundering of the waves down on the 
rocks beneath. And when the sun rose, 
and the tide came in in the morning, 
and when the bodies of the dead were 
found on the shining sands, why, even 
then, there must have been scant time 
for watching and wringing the hands. 
Poverty has little time for ‘grief or wail- 
ing. It must be up and doing. Its 
hands must be occupied with work even 
before its dead are buried. Poverty has 
little time to wring the hands even at 
night when the house is still, and the 
children are sleeping, for women have 
their hands full even then, full of those 
‘simple, easy, womanly tasks,’’ those 
never-ending womanly tasks. Women 
may, however, weep when they can find 
time. 
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By MAUD 

Characters. 
Mrs. MAyYNE se igs A Widow. 
BELLE SINCLAIR ... oe Her Niece. 
Lorp Lynton .... ... A Widower. 
Horace Lynton ... His Nephew. 


SCENE: — Drawinc Room — WITH 
ANTE-ROOM OF FASHIONABLE HyprRo- 
PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


DRAWING ROOM—Dm_y LIGHTED 
BY SHADED LAMPS. LARGE WINDOW 
WITH CURTAINS UNDRAWN — BRIGHT 
STARLIGHT NIGHT—Mrs. MAyNeE, A 
PRETTY MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, RECLIN- 
ING ASLEEP IN BIG ARM CHAIR—BELLE 
SINCLAIR, A YOUNG GIRL, STANDING BY 
WINDOW (OVERLOOKING GROUNDS), 
LOOKING EAGERLY OUT. 


Bette (soliloquising): ‘‘ Horace will 
soon be here, and I must come to a 
decision! What shall I do, whilst in 
this uncertainty over Lord Lynton? 
Since he arrived here a week ago— 
the man has been my shadow, and I 
can see that Horace is in terrible sus- 
pense, and determined to bring me to 
an immediate choice. Choice indeed ! 
What am I saying? Horace must 
know that should his Uncle propose 
his chance is nil, and that accounts 
for his impatience. I shall have to 


* All dramatic rights in this play, and 
also in ‘‘ Our First Tiff,’’ published in 
the April number of the ENGuisu ILLus- 
TRATED MaGaZINe, are reserved by the 
author, 
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decide to-day, and spite of every en- 
couragement, Lord Lynton has not yet 
actually committed himself. It’s posi- 
tively maddening, and there’s Aunt 
Nell asleep, perfectly heedless of this 
crisis in my life. Aunt Nell! Aunt 
Nell! ”’ 
[Mrs. MayNE YAWNING, AND 
RUBBING HER EYES. SITS UP, 
AND SMOOTHS HER HAIR. | 

Aunt: ‘* Well, my dear? Why, Belle, 
I do think I must have lost myself in 
this comfy chair.”’ 

Bette (sharply): ‘‘ And it’s taken you 
one whole hour to find yourself again. 
Really, Aunt Nell, you ought to try 
and overcome these elderly habits.’’ 

Aunt (smiling): ‘‘ Ought I, dear? Ah, 
but every age has its solace, and an 
after dinner nap is a sop Nature gives 
when a woman has turned forty, and 
starlit rambles are beyond her 
desire.’’ 

Bette: ‘‘ Reach, you mean! 

Aunt: ‘‘ As you like, dear. But, talk- 
ing of rambles, did I not hear you 
promise Horace Lynton one, when 
his Uncle and he returned from Lon- 
don to-night. Evidently they have 
not arrived yet.’’ 

Betie: ‘‘ No, I have been by the win- 
dow and should have seen them.”’ 
Aunt: ‘‘ Child! I think Horace means 
to have matters settled. You seem 
lately to be holding him off, which is 
cruel after—well, dear, to be plain— 
leading him on! Come, Belle, tell 
me you were serious with Horace— 
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that this time, at least, you are in 
earnest—for, that he loves you dearly 
is very evident, and will make you a 
good husband. Don’t play with him, 
child. Hearts are not toys to throw 
aside, or to be broken at a girl’s 
will.”’ 

Be..e (laughing uneasily): ‘‘ Dear me! 
Aunt Nell as a mentor is a novelty.” 

Aun? (rising, and going over to her, 
lays her hand on the girl’s shoulder) : 
** Yes—a novelty. I have been too 
weak, Belle, and am ashaméd of my 
part in the farce we are playing. It 
must end, and immediately.’’ 

BetLe (excitedly): ‘‘ Are you crazy? 
And now, just as I am about to 
realise my greatest hopes? Would 
you ruin my chance of a lifetime? ”’ 

Aunt: ‘‘ Why, Belle dear, you make 
me very happy to see that your heart 
is indeed in this affair—but you are 
absolutely mistaken in Horace’s char- 
acter. So far from the truth ruining 
your chance, he will respect your can- 
dour—and forgive the past deception 
(upon which we should never have 
entered) and you will find your penni- 
less condition not of the slightest 
consideration to such a dear fellow as 
Horace Lynton.’’ 

BELLE (bitterly): ‘‘ That doesn’t con- 
cern me. It is his penniless condition 
that I have to consider. Oh, don’t 
argue with me—when I say penni- 
less, of course, 1 mean comparatively 
speaking. A beggarly few hundreds 
a year—a mere pittance from his 
Uncle, Lord Lynton—Aunt Nell, why 
on earth do you look at me like 
that?.”’ 

Aunt: ‘‘ If that conveys my surprise, 
Belle, no wonder you shrink. Child, 
in mercy to yourself, listen to advice 

nay, listen to your own heart, for it 
must plead for Horace.”’ 

BELLE : ‘‘ Pooh, hearts are old fashioned 
commodities in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. It’s downright plebeian to men- 
tion them, except to one’s Doctor, 
and he will guarantee to cure any 
affection of the organ by dieting. Oh 
there, Aunt Nell, I know all you 


would say, so pray spare me a list of 
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Copybook headings. I repeat that 
Horace Lynton is comparatively poor 
—and——’”’ 

Aunt: ‘* You appear struck with the 
comparative part of his poverty—or 
wealth—as one chooses to consider his 
possessions. With whom, may | ask, 
do you suddenly draw comparisons 
which the abhorred Copybook assures 
us are always odious? ”’ 

BELLE (turning aside in confusicn): 
** How literal you are, and how deep 
to-night, Aunt Nell! The fact is—I 
realise what an important act one’s 
marriage is, and I want to gain a little 
respite before I am hurried into either 
accepting or refusing Horace.”’ 

Aunt: ‘* Had he proposed a week or so 
ago, I feel sure you were willing and 
anxious to accept. What can have 
changed you? ”’ 

BELLE (angrily): ‘‘ Really, I must pro- 
test. I will not be coerced. You 
seem to have changed materially.”’ 

Aunt: ‘‘ Yes, child. I am full of re- 
morse and discomfort that I ever 
permitted this fraud as to our real 
position—in this Hydro. Not content 
with letting folks presume we are 
women of wealth and position, I find 
you have actually quoted names of 
people in Society as our friends. You 
have mentioned important functions, 
positively inferring we were honoured 
guests—and—and in fact carried what 
I hoped would be a harmless deception, 
to dangerous and most contemptible 
lengths. Belle—as things stand—we 
are absolutely acting as adventuresses, 
and the farce ends—do you under- 
stand ?—it ends at once! I shall quietly 
let it be known that my late husband 
Was a tradesman who died a Bankrupt 
—that I made a fair sum in a Middle- 
class Boarding House during the few 
years that have ensued, and that—but 
rio, Belle, I cannot bear to seem to 
reproach you by adding the rest—’”’ 

Bette: ‘‘ Oh pray .make your ‘accusa- 
tion—that I have squandered your 
earnings, I suppose, since in other 
words I persuaded you to give up 
your common occupation, and travel 
with me. Let me remind you, Aunt 
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Nell, that my father was a Profes- 
sional man, and I refuse to be dragged 
down to the level of low connections, 
or disgraced by the fact that you, my 
father’s sister, married a man who 
owned shops, and then lost all his 
money in some silly investment.”’ 

Aunt: ‘‘ Ah, the shops might be con- 
doned, but not the loss, eh Belle? 
There, there, don’t let us quarrel, my 
dear. You have been my investment, 
and if I can see you happy with Horace 
Lynton—well, I shall set to work 
again cheerfully, and it must be 
speedily, Belle. The exchequer is get- 
ting very low.”’ 

[EnreR LorpD LYNTON FROM THE 
ANTE-ROOM, ‘‘ AHEM!”’ BotH 
LADIES START NERVOUSLY. 
BELLE EXCLAIMS. | 

Lorp L.: ‘‘ Have I startled you, Miss 
Sinclair? What, and you tod, Mrs. 
Mayne? I am so sorry, but why are 
you alone to-night? To where have 
all our fellow visitors vanished ? ”’ 

BELLE (coming eagerly forward, smiling 
and dimpling): ‘‘ Oh, Lord Lynton, 
and I have been watching for you ever 
since Dinner—that is, until dear 
Auntie distracted my attention a few 
moments ago. We are the only ones 
—lI believe of all the visitors in the 
Hydro—who are not at the concert at 
the Town Hall to-night. Poor Auntie 
was so tired, and sleepy, and I—well 
—I have been studying the stars—and 
—(lowering her voice) waiting.’’ 

Lorp L. (lowly too, and glancing at 
Mrs. Mayne who is gazing out of the 
window, with knitted brows): ‘* Ah! 
and they say all things come to those 
who wait, don’t they? Do you believe 
in adages we are taught in our child- 
hood? ”’ 

Bette: ‘‘ Of course I do, and I just 
love all the pithy little bits of simple 

wisdom you are so often quoting, dear 
Lord Lynton; but you must be tired 
after a long day in London over busi- 
ness. Now, do let me make you 
comfy.’’ (Draws up the big arm- 
chair, runs across room for cushion. 

Lord Lynton, still with his eyes on 
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Mrs. Mayne’s averted profile, sinks 
down, then looks at Belle, smiling.) 
Lorp L.: ‘* My dear young lady. As 
you so love Copybook sayings, let me 
quote the first one I can remember 
writing out in my far away childhood.”’ 
‘* Be good, and you will be happy! ”’ 

BELLE (a little perplexed): ‘‘ Why, yes, 
of course, but Fs 

Lorp L.: ‘ But, of course, you are 
good, eh? And equally, of course, 
you will be happy? ’’, 

BELLE (fetching a footstool and stoop- 
ing to place it at his feet): ‘‘Il am 
happy (looks straight at him) now.”’ 

Lorp L.: ‘“ Precisely, in being good to 
a tired old man, but it is worth noting 
that the future tense is employed in 
that old saying. It is not ‘ Be good 
and be happy,’ it is, ‘You will be 
happy,’ therefore implying that a dis- 
tinct reward for our goodness will 
follow.’”’ 

[Mrs. MAYNE TURNS AND LOOKS 
EARNESTLY AT HIM. | 

BeLLe (aside): ‘*‘ He does 
propose.’”’ 

Lorp L.: ‘‘ But, dear me, how selfish 
and forgetful l am. My nephew has 
slightly sprained his foot and is down- 
stairs, in the reading room.”’ 

Mrs. M. (hurrying forward): ‘‘ Oh, the 
poor boy, I’ll go to him! ”’ 

BELLE (hastily): ‘‘ Do, do! Auntie is 
such a good Nurse.’’ (Aside) ‘‘ My 
oppurtunity at last!!” 

Lorp L.: ‘‘ Wait, Mrs. Mayne, pray! 
I assure you it is not at all a serious 
case. Ahem! as far as the sprain 
goes.”’ 

[CATCHES HER EYE. 
PAUSES. | 

Mrs. M.: ‘‘ Well, Belle, dear, sup- 
posing that you run, and see how he 
= 

Lorp L.: ‘‘ Ah, as the Copybooks say, 
‘ Second thoughts are best!’ ’”’ 

BELLE (aside): ‘‘ Oh, to be a man and 

say damn the copybooks.’’ (Aloud) : 





mean to 


SHE, SMILING, 


** Certainly Auntie darling. Poor Mr. 
Lynton.”’ 
[Exrr Bette. ] 
Lorp L. (rising): ‘‘ Your niece is an 
Mrs. 


exceptionally attractive girl, 
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Mayne, as no doubt many other men 
have told you before now, but won’t 
you come and sit down, for I think it 
probable that my nephew may be also 
discussing her attractions, and so, 
delay her return to us.”’ 

Mrs. M. (nervously): ‘‘ Lord Lynton, 
I—1 have a confession to make.”’ 


Lorp L.: ‘* How strange, for so have I, 
but please let us do it comfortably.”’ 
(Leads her to seat and sits down 


beside her.) 

Sue: ‘I feel that you will desptse me, 
but you must hear the truth.—Only 
please, please do not let it alter your 
feelings for Belle.’’ 

He: ‘* My dear lady, your niece’s deci- 
sion over the offer I am quite aware 
that Horace is now making her, will 
decide my feelings for her.’’ (Turns 
to readjust the light of lamp by his 
side.) 

Sue (aside) : ‘‘ He also loves her, but is 
too honourable to woo until his nephew 
has her answer.’’ (Aloud): ‘‘ I think 
I understand, Lord Lynton, and Belle 
is a fortunate girl.’’ (Sighs heavily.) 

He: ‘‘ Hum! Need her good fortune 
cause you such pallor? ”’ 

Sue (trying to smile): ‘‘ No, no, what 
can a woman of my age expect to 
appear so late in the day? But, Lord 
Lynton, I must tell you—I must 
explain that although Belle is well 
born, and has been carefully brought 
up—fitted for Society Pa 

He (quietly): ‘‘ Not by you?” 

Sue (looking up quickly): ‘‘ You infer I 

, am incapable? Oh, I know I am very 
different to Belle—only a very ordin- 
ary commonplace woman, who has had 
sorrows and troubles to sadden her, 
but oh, Lord Lynton, if only I could 
ensure a different life for my niece— 
one of peace and happiness, of shel- 
tered love and care—I would willingly 
accept my own fate, and gladly suffer 
much to spare her pain.”’ 

He: ‘‘ Well now, that doesn’t sound so 
very ordinary and commonplace, you 
know.”’ 

Sue: ‘‘ You are laughing at me, and I 

am so serious, and although I have 

only known you a week, somehow I 
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seem to know you so well, and am 

longing to confess the truth to you.’”’ 

HE (smiling): ‘‘ Soam I to you, but you 
are such a hard judge, that I quite 
dread to put my case before you, who 
calmly accuse me of calling you ‘ in- 
capable’ and then ridiculing you.”’ 

Sue: ‘‘ Won't you be serious? Iam in 
earnest.’”’ 

He: ‘‘So amI. And look here, Mrs. 
Mayne, I shall make part of my con- 
fession first. I heard the determin- 
ation you declared to Miss Sinclair.”’ 

SHE: ** Oh!!!” 

He: ‘‘ Yes, and if I may offer my 
opinion, I cannot see why you should 
wish to hand over your private affairs 
to the ears of Tom, Bob, Dick, or 
Harry!”’ 

SHE (with trembling lips and indig- 
nantly): ‘‘ 1 didn’t—I don’t—it was 
you I couldn’t bear to deceive—I—I— 
mean for Belle’s sake. Don’t blame 
her! I can’t help knowing what she is 
to you; I can’t help seeing all you 
feel.”’ 

He: ‘‘ Can’t you really? ”’ 

SHE: “‘ It’s terrible that Belle must give 
pain to one of you.’’ 

He: ‘‘I assure you that it won’t be to 
me.”’ 

SHE: ‘‘ Ah, poor Horace! ”’ 

He: ‘‘ Yes, poor Horace, indeed! But 
come, such a starlit night should tempt 
us to a stroll, and remember my con- 
fessions are not yet over.”’ 

SHE (takes his arm, saying aside): 
‘* About Belle, of course.’’ 

[exit Born. | 

[ENTER BELLE AND 
(slightly limping) 
ANTE-ROOM. | 

Horace: ‘‘ Pray don’t concern yourself 
about my ankle, when you have just 
taken particular pains to break my 
heart.”’ 

BELLE (lightly): ‘‘ Oh, nonsense, my 
dear boy, wounded your pride, per- 
haps.”’ 

Horace (looking at her with sudden 
scorn): ‘* Yes, Miss Sinclair, to have 
loved an unworthy woman should 
hurt any man’s pride! ”’ 

BELLE (turns aside biting her lips, and 


HoRACE 
FROM THE 





BETWEEN 


with a look of pain, then laughs 
affectedly): ‘‘ Youth ever presumes, 
and assumes too much! Your dear 
Uncle would soon find a trite Copy- 
book maxim to fit the occasion, but I 
can only say—let us be friends?”’ 
(Holds out her hand with some eager- 
ness.) 

HORACE 
quietly) : 
clair! ”’ 

BELLE (angrily): ‘‘ Ridiculous! 
hands and be friends.”’ 

Horace: ‘‘ Pardon me, I cannot give 
friendship without respect, and a 
woman who deliberately wins a heart 
only to break it is contemptible ! ’’ 

[Enter Lorp Lynton, AND Mrs. 
MAYNE, WHO IS_ LAUGHING 
HAPPILY. | 

Mrs. M.: ‘* Why, here they are! But 
what is the matter? Oh Belle you— 
you haven’t been unkind to Mr. 
Lynton? ”’ 

Horace (taking Mrs. Mayne’s hand): 
** No, dear Mrs. Mayne, I begin to 
think that she has been kind.”’ 

Bete: ‘‘ Lord Lynton! Your nephew 
is very angry, and very hard upon me. 
Won't you tell him that—that—oh, 


(bows—ignoring 
‘* Impossible, 


it—saying 
Miss_Sin- 


O Sad the Hills 


By Artuur F. 


O sad the Hills of Cardigan 

And dark the spot to me 

Where I heard the moan of a loving 
heart 

As a weary cry from sea! 

A cloud came over the moon-lapped sands 

And a mist o’er the star-shot sky, 

When I bade my Love Good-bye ! Good- 
bye! 

When I bade my Love Good-bye! 


TWO STOOLS. 
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you always know some appropriate 
thing to say, dear Lord Lynton! ”’ 
Lorp L. (gravely): ‘‘ Horace — What 
seems a loss, is oft a gain, and worth 
the pang of present pain.”’ 
Horace: “ Precisely, Sir!”’ 
BELLE (dumbfoundered—vwery sharply) : 
** Auntie, what in the world have you 
been doing out in the garden? ”’ 
Lorp L.: ‘* Making an old man happy, 
Miss Belle Sinclair.’’ 
[BELLE LOOKS WILDLY FROM ONE 
TO THE OTHER, THEN LAUGHS 
HYSTERICALLY. | 
BELLE: ‘‘ Of course! Why, ha, ha! I 
am not in the least surprised. It was 
a foregone conclusion, was it not, Mr. 
Horace ? Lord Lynton, ‘ What 
seems a gain, is oft a loss, for love at 
best is Pitch and Toss!’ ”’ 
Lorp L.: ‘‘ Very smart, my dear young 
lady, and very true—so it behoves us 
to remember— 


‘* Pitch high the ball, and let the aim 
In loss or gain not cause our shame, 
Play fairly, and remember fools 
Are they who fall between two stools.”’ 


CURTAIN. 


DickINs. 


O if grey death had kissed us there 

I had not been afraid, 

For hand in hand we two had passed, 

In love, beyond the shade! 

But nature sounded a requiem 

In the lapwing’s dreary cry, 

And I bade my Love Good-bye ! Good- 
bye! 

And I bade my Love Good-bye ! 


But time, emotions strongest foe, 
Can never dim to me, 


That parting on the Cambrian Hills— 

My sacred memory. 

For a chord was struck in my very soul 

That shall echo till I die, 

When I bade my Love Good-bye ! Good- 
bye! 

That passionate last Good-bye! 
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A MORNING SALUTE, 
From the painting by V. Brugairolle. 








AT THE POLL. 


By CLIVE R. FENN. 


ROM the very early morning the 
little village is alive in a way 
that is never seen at any other 

period of the year, for, truth to tell, the 
place is a bit of a Sleepy Hollow where 
life goes on very quietly and nothing 
special happens. 

The votes are being taken in the 
schoolhouse, a square grey ugly build- 
ing, which has the honour of being 
guarded by stalwart policemen. The 
Committee Room is close by, and here a 
strong band of workers, who have 
already voted with the dawn, waiting 
outside the polling station before the 
place was open, are as busy as they can 
be. The issue is of immense signifi- 
cance. It does not matter here what 
that issue is. 

The tellers, who are stationed outside 
the schoolhouse, keep on arriving with 
their lists and the record of who has 
voted and who has not has to be kept 
up to date, for the lazy owners of votes 
who have to be almost driven to the 
poll, figuratively speaking, and who 
actually are driven, must be looked up 
ere eight o’clock comes and the polling 
clerks go off with the ballot boxes to 
the head station where the onerous 
work of counting is performed. 

Excitement hardly describes the 
situation. People are rushing in for 
fresh cards and for particulars as to 
whom to canvass next. 

The election agent is having a busy 
time. A mild looking littlhe woman 
comes up to him and says: ‘‘ Do you 
want Canvasser Brown to do anything 
more before she goes to lunch? ”’ 

“*Canvasser Brown ”’ is a great lady 
in private life. 

Every now and then a few of the 
more enthusiastic men canvassers dash 
into the Committee Room with news 
about a great success in another con- 
stituency. These are asked to withdraw 
as there is so much to be done and no 
time for talk. 





The task of seeing who has voted and 
who has not proceeds apace, and the 
few ladies who have been engaged upon 
this department gradually give way to 
the men. 

The candidate drives up in a coach- 
and-four and has a cheery word with 
everybody. 

Towards the end of the day, when 
the back of the work is fairly broken, 
a far better and more expeditious 
manner of accomplishing the business 
strikes somebody, and the balance of 
the business is done in record time. 

Messages come in from wild parts of 
the constituency, which are reached by 
venturesome people in swift motor-cars, 
as to certain would-be voters who will 
come but they must be fetched. The 
potential voter is a coquet in his way, 
and likewise a bit of an autocrat. He 
will make a cross on the ballot paper 
as his duty is, but he is not to be put 
to any inconvenience or he will not 
trouble to come to the poll. 

So the work goes on. For that day 
the Committee Rooms are the centres of 
interest and to them news comes as to 
how matters are proceeding in other 
and more outlying parts of the con- 
stituency. 

There is a welcome break in the 
labour of tabulation at half-past four. 
The Vicar and his comfortable looking 
wife enter the room and ask all those 
who can spare the time to step round 
to the Vicarage where a capital tea is 
awaiting everybody. 

By seven o’clock things are positively 
humming and more votefs are arriving 
in batches ; working-men who have been 
picked up by energetic canvassers as 
they reached their homes after work. 
Scouting parties continue to be de- 
spatched to bring up the half-hearted. 
Up to the very last the supine voter is 
gleaned out of the highways and the 
by-ways and made to come and do his 
duty like a loyal citizen. 
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It is nearly eight. One of the com- 
mittee comes tearing in breathless. He 
has just managed’ to get hold of a 
waverer, and.so one mere vote is added 
to the total. 

The clerks have been hard at it for 
twelve hours, and now the clock on the 
schoolhouse is striking eight. A forlorn 
hope of getting a tardy individual from 
the other side of the village has to be 
abandoned. The Committee Room be- 
comes a place of talk and spequlation as 
to the winner. Ne, not the winner, for 
there seems to be dead certainty as to 
that, but rather as to the size of the 
majority. 

Well, the final voting paper has been 
shot through the little aperture, and the 
boxes are being taken to headquarters. 
Some few hours have to elapse ere the 
fateful result can be known and these 
are passed in a variety of ways. Some 
of the committee go placidly home to 
dinner, resigned to waiting till morning. 

To others, however, such calmness is 
out of the question. They have been 
bitten by the election fever and they feel 
as if they cannot do without the excite- 
ment of the contest. 

An election takes people out of them- 
selves, and it may well be that, apart 
altogether from the political side, a 
really good turn is done to the country 
by the wave of animation which is thus 
sent through each constituency. 

The sleepy village is alive; people 
make new friendships. Lives which 
have been without colour are streaked 
with dashes of the blve and red of vivid 
interest. There is nothing like an elec- 
tion for bringing out human points, and 
although some people are apt to take 
the matter too seriously, even to per- 
mitting such considerations to interfere 
with friendships, still the general effect 
is undoubtedly excellent. 

The streets are alive with people, and 
there are dark rumours going the round 
that the chief town of the division is to 
be the scene of some horrid rioting later 
on. 





POLL. 





Rotten eggs and bags of flour are 
mentioned as likely to figure about mid- 
night. At the club billiards is on the 
way. One man dressed in bright red 
raiment is dancing. The hours pass 
slowly and midnight has struck. Still 
no news. 

When the report does come it is 
scouted in a similar style to that in 
which George the Second received ‘the 
news of his succession. It is not be- 
lieved. ‘‘ Oh, it is only old So-and- 
So,’’ says someone. 

But it is true and the majority is 
immense. The club is packed to the 
doors, and the new member would seem 
to stand but a poor chance of getting 
in. Rumour comes that he is speaking 
outside. Then to while away the time 
somebody starts singing a song about 
the sea. 

Before he has finished, the report 
comes that the member is on his way. 
The door is held by a few picked and 
brawny men, and there is a burst of 
cheering. Well, the occasion had been 
waited for during years and there was 
reason for every cheer. 

The new member comes in and from 
the staircase at a few feet from the 
entrance makes a short speech, the last 
of many made that day. 

Each sentence is met with a storm of 
cheers. A passage for the next has to 
be cut through the deafening uproar. 
There is not, as a matter of fact, a great 
deal to be said. The victory is his, and 
he means to do well with it. 

More cheers, and a rush to the doors. 
Outside, the street is still crowded, and 
there is a sound of renewed cheering 
as the new member drives off. All over 
the country the same thing has been 
going on. The defeated ex-member 
has to go home with the conscious- 
ness that all his work has been fruit- 
less. 

But to win a victory there must be a 
beaten foe, and it may be hoped that he 
is able to accept the situation philo- 
sophically. 





HORACE WYNDHAM 





CHAPTER UNIII. 
THe Girt | Lert BEHIND Me. 


HE next morning Greville pre- 
sented himself at Whitehall, 
punctual to the minute and in a 

fever of anxiety. Everything depended 
on the result of the impending interview 
with General Merrick. Perhaps that 
famous officer would not approve of 
him. The thought made his blood run 
cold, for it would mean relinquishing 
all his hopes. There was tremendous 
competition, he knew, to join the cam- 
paign in any capacity, however humble, 
and only those possessed of exceptional 
influence could anticipate being finally 
selected. And he, despite Major Har- 
bord’s strong personal recommendation, 
had very little influence with those who 
settled such matters. 

**T shan’t pull it off,’’ he murmured 
disconsolately, as he waited in an ante- 
room while a long succession of other 
officers passed into the 
presence before him. 

To his surprise and delight, however, 
he found, when the time came to put 
them to the test, that his gloomy fears 


General's 


were groundless. General Sir John 
Merrick, K.C.B., a_ bluff, soldierly- 
looking man, received him with the 
utmost friendliness, and, after a brief 


question or two, told him to regard the 
appointment as settled. 


N 


w 


‘*Don’t thank me, Captain Bing- 
ham,’’ he:said, as Greville expressed his 
gratitude. ‘* You this billet to 
Major Harbord.”’ 

** Still, I’m very much obliged to you, 
sus” 

Sir John nodded, and looked up from 
a mass of papers he had been studying. 


owe 


‘* That’s all right, then, young man. 
I shouldn’t have chosen you unless | 
thought you’d turn out well. By the 
way, you're a son of General Bingham, 
aren't you? General Bingham of Mel- 
combe Court? ”’ 


** Yes.”’ 
‘*] thought so. The name sounded 
familiar. Your father and I were young 


subalterns together. 
years ago, though. 


That was forty 
Long before you 
were born or thought of, I fancy. Re- 
member me to him. Well, good-bye for 
the present. I’m frightfully busy this 
morning. Report yourself here again 
to-morrow afternoon at three o’clock.”’ 

As Greville left the room, Sir John’s 


face became reflective. 
‘* S6 that’s Bingham’s son, is it? | I 
thought I wasn’t mistaken. Well, he 


I wonder he didn’t 
say anything about his father. Odd, 
that. Perhaps they don’t hit if off very 
well, though. Shouldn't be surprised, 
for, from what I remember of him, 
Bingham was very much inclined to be 


seems a nice fellow. 


a martinet in the old days. Probably 
he hasn’t changed much since then. 
D 
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Now I come to think of it, 
looked a little uncomfortable 
mentioned his father’s name.”’ 

The next three days went by on 
wings where Greville was concerned. 
He was busy from morning to night, 
getting his outfit together, and inter- 
viewing the heads of departments. 
Then, there were people to call upon at 
the War Office, and business visits to 
be paid to the firm of Army agents who 
looked after his private affairs. * Nor 
did he have a free evening, for, after 
the day’s work was finished, and he had 
written a long letter to Winnie, Major 
Harbord and other members of the club 
always insisted on carrying him off to 
dinner and would take no denial. Some 
of his hosts belonged to his own regi- 
ment, enjoying their leave in London; 
they were a pleasant set of men, and 
Greville was frankly glad to 
them. 

‘*You’re a 


the lad 
when I 


see 


lucky dog,’’ exclaimed 
one of them enviously, as they sat over 
their cigars for a farewell talk on the 
night before he sailed. ‘‘ We'd all give 
anything to be going with you.” 

** Well, if the business becomes really 
serious it’s ten to one that some cavalry 
will be sent for from India. You’ve a 
prospect of distinguishing yourself even 
yet, Gubbins.”’ 

Second-Lieutenant Gubbins shook his 
head in disagreement. 

‘**No chance of that,’’ he 
gloomily. ‘* This is to be an infantry 
picnic. It’s always the way. ‘Two bat- 
talions of Guards and a line regiment 
from Aldershot are under orders for the 
front. If I hadn’t been too smart when 
I was at Sandhurst, I’d have gone into 
the Guards myself. However, it’s their 
loss, not mine.’’ 

** I applied, too,”’ 
subaltern, ‘‘ but old 
kicked me downstairs as soon as I 
opened my mouth. When he 
back from luncheon he found me 
on the War Office steps waiting 
him again. 


declared 


observed another 
Merrick nearly 


came 
sitting 
to see 
I thought his heart might 
be softened after a good meal, but it 
was tougher than ever. In fact, he 
used such language that the commis- 














sionaire gave notice. He said he'd 
always been brought up respectable.”’ 

Greville sympathised with his friends’ 
disappointment. He knew that every- 
body who wore the King’s uniform— 
from field-marshal to drummer-boy— 
asked for nothing better than the pros- 
pect of seeing active service. And now 
he was going to have the chance of 
doing so. 

‘* Thanks to you, Harbord,’’ 
gratefully. 

Major Harbord shook his fist. 

‘If you say that again, young fel- 
low,’’ he declared, ‘‘ I'll tell Sir John 
to take somebody else instead of you. 
Now you know what to exnect.”’ 


he said 


Then the talk became general, each 
member of the group vieing with his 
neighbour in imparting information to 
Greville which he fondly imagined 
would be of value to him. The fact that 
none of them had ever been in Egypt, 
or possessed any personal knowledge of 
desert fighting, did not appear to 
matter. Indeed, it only seemed to make 
them air their theories on the subject 
with all the greater freedom. Greville’s 
mood was far from being critical, and 
he appreciated the sovirit in which the 
advice and comments were offered. 
They were all good fellows, and 
genuinely interested in his success; and 
if they envied him for being chosen to 
accompany the expedition—well, it was 
quite natural. In their place he would 


have done the same. 

‘““Has anybody come across Hac- 
kett?’’ enauired one of the party 
during a pause. 

Greville started at the name. In the 


hurry and turmoil of the last few days 
he had quite forgotten that individual's 
existence. Even Major Harbord’s 
casual reference to him had escaped his 
memory. 

“* Yes, I have,’’ he returned. ‘‘ He 
has been spending part of his leave 
with me, at my governor’s place in the 
country. In fact, he’s there just now.’’ 

Captain Fitzroy shook his head. 

‘** T'll bet you a fiver he isn’t.’’ 

Greville turned to him quickly. 

‘* How do you know? ”’ 
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‘* Because I met him at the Empire 
last night.”’ 

‘* And what were you doing there? ”’ 
demanded Mr. Gubbins, with mock 
severity. 

‘* Studying tactics, young fellow-my- 
lad,’’ replied the other. 

Then he turned to Greville, puzzled 
by his expression. 

‘* Well, as I was saying, before this 
recruit here interrupted me, I met our 
popular brother-officer last night in that 
well-known and fashionable resort for 
cavalrymen home on leave from India. 
We had a glass of—er—amilk together, 
and over that refreshing beverage he 
told me all his troubles.”’ 

It was only by a supreme effort that 
Greville kept calm. 

** Go on,”’ he said hoarsely. 
did he tell you? ”’ 

Fitzroy looked at him in surprise. 
‘“*“My dear chap,’’ -he 
what on earth is the matter? 
Greville laughed in a nervous fashion. 
‘* 1 beg your pardon.”’ 

‘* Granted, as they say in the best 
circles.”’ 

‘* Thanks. What I meant, though, is, 
I was a little surprised to hear of your 
meeting Hackett in town when I under- 
stood he was still in the country. You 
see, I left him there last week.’’ 


** What 


exclaimed, 


“é ” 


Fitzroy laughed easily. 

‘* Oh, that’s soon explained. He told 
me he came up to town the day you 
left.”’ 

Greville was silent for a moment. 


** Why? ”’ 


‘Bless my soul! UT thought you 
knew. Haven't you heard, then, that 
the rest of his leave is cancelled? And 


mine, too, for that matter, worse luck ! 
We both start for the Shiny East on 
Friday.”’ 

Greville gasped with 
Each thine he heard seemed more re- 
markable than the last. 

** Cancelled? ’’ he echoed, scarcely 
able to believe his ears. ‘‘ What on 


astonishment. 


earth for? ”’ 

‘* Well, so far as I’m -concerned, I 
fancy it’s owing to the demand for 
exceptionally 


active and intelligent 
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officers,’’ returned the other. ‘‘ Seri- 
ously, though,’’ he added, “‘ it’s due to 
the fact that neither of us is really en- 
titled to leave just now. We only 
managed to get it by special favour, 
and on the distinct understanding that 
we might be recalled at any moment. 
Well, that sad moment has arisen. Old 
Brissy—our respected Colonel—has sud- 
denly discovered that the regiment is 
short handed. Accordingly he is bring- 
ing back as many fellows as he can. 
I’m one of the victims, and Hackett is 
another. But how is it you haven’t 
heard this? Are you in love, or are you 
full up with business? Must be one or 
the other.’”’ 

Greville seized at the opening thus 
offered him. 

‘Yes, I’ve been frightfully busy. 
That’s it. Now I must say good-bye. 
It's time for me to be off.”’ 

They pressed him to stay, but he 
would not alter his decision. It was 
already late, and he had to finish pack- 
ing and write a dozen letters before 
going to bed that night. 

‘* No, I must really tear myself away 
now,”’ he said, shaking hands all 
round. ‘* Good-bye, you fellows. I 
shan’t forget this evening in a hurry. 
We've had a jolly dinner together, and 
it’s been nice seeing you all again. 
Here’s to our next merry meeting.”’ 

A little silence settled down upon the 
group. It was always unpleasant to 
wish a comrade good-bye. That very 
room where they were sitting had wit- 
nessed many such partings, and each 
person present could recall half a dozen 
of them. In some cases, they remem- 
bered, the guest to whom they had 
bidden God-speed had never crossed the 
threshold again; and in others the exi- 
gencies of the Service to which they all 
belonged had scattered the hosts at the 
farewell dinner to the furthest corners 
of the Empire. Perhaps this would 
happen now. The thought was a sober- 
ing one. 

A young subaltern made a movement 
by rising to his feet. 

‘Cheer up, Bingham. You'll come 
back from Egypt covered with glory, 
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and a full colonel at least. Mind you 
put me down for one of your aides-de- 
camp.”’ 

Greville nodded towards the speaker. 

‘* Thanks, Henderson, I shan’t for- 
get.”’ 

As he walked slowly back through the 
night air to his hotel, Greville’s mind 
was busy with thoughts of what he had 
just heard. The information 
Hackett was certainly curious. He 
could scarcely understand it. As he had 
told his friends, in the pressure of the 
last few days he had quite forgotten 
that individual’s existence. He had 
imagined him, of course, to be still at 
Melcombe; for he took it for granted 
that he would have returned there after 


about 


his unsuccessful attempt to join Sir 
John Merrick’s staff. And now, it 
seemed, that this was not the case. 


Well, it was all the better, he reflected, 
since it meant that Winnie was _ not 
being troubled by him any longer. Yes, 
certainly, that was something for which 
to be thankful. With Hackett safely 
out of the way, Winnie might have a 
little peace again. He would write to 
her at once and tell her the news. 

The thought of James Hackett, and 
all that his behaviour had been respon- 
sible for, made his face grow dark. 
Then it lightened again and a softer ex- 
pression came into it as his mind dwelt 
on Winnie. If he could only see her- 
even for a moment—before sailing, how 
happy he would be! But such a thing 
was impossible, he realised with a sigh. 
He had written to her every day, under 
cover to the Rector—for, after his ex- 
perience, he could no longer trust Mrs. 
Marchmont not to suppress his corres- 
pondence—and a dear letter had come 
in reply each morning. He read them 
over and over again until he knew their 
contents by heart. They said just what 
he wanted to hear, that Winnie loved 
him and that nothing would ever induce 
her to give him up. 

** God bless her!’’ he murmured, as 
he leaned out of the bedroom window 
and gazed up into the clear vault over- 
head. One of the myriad stars shining 
down upon the busy London streets was 
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also shining 

country rectory 
Marchmont. 
thought. 
together ! 

When he had written and sent off his 
customary letter to her that evening he 
still had some final preparations to 
make for the next day’s journey. At 
last these were completed, and he got 
into bed thoroughly tired out both in 
body and mind. An early start awaited 
him, and he wanted to get as much 
sleep as possible beforehand. 

On coming down to breakfast and 
enquiring for his letters the next morn- 
ing he found that two had arrived. The 
postmarks showed him that each came 
from Kingsford. One was addressed in 
his father’s handwriting, and the other 
in that of Winnie. He put the second 
aside for a moment, knowing very well 
what its contents would be, and looked 
doubtfully at the first envelope. The 
General was an old man—they might 
never meet again—and he could not 
bear the thought that the estrangement 
between them should continue. Accord- 
ingly, but without much hope of getting 
a reply, he had written to him a couple 
of days earlier to announce his new 
plans. 

‘* Poor old Governor, I wonder what 
he has to say,’’ mrivmured Greville. 
Then he broke the seal and drew out the 
enclosure. 


down upon the quiet 

that sheltered Winnie 
There was comfort in the 
It seemed to bring them closer 


It was only a single sheet of paper, 
with three lines written on it :— 

‘*T refuse to hold any communica- 
tion whatever with you until you agree 
to meet my wishes resvecting the 
matter which we have already dis- 
cussed. This is final.’’ 


Greville bit his lip. So this was how 


his overtures were met, was it? Well, 
he had tried and failed. He would 
know better another time. 

‘* Poor father,’’ he said. “Tm 
sorry.”’ 

Then he turned to Winnie’s letter. 


The hopeful anticipation with which he 
did so proved well founded, and as he 
read the closely written sheets his heart 
felt less heavy. . While Winnie loved 











him, as he loved her, nothing else was 
of any great importance. That one 
splendid fact could be put in the scale 
against all his troubles. It dispersed 
them like magic ! 

One sentence, however, which Winnie 
had written rather puzzled him, and he 
read it over half a dozen times with 
knitted brows. 

‘*The thought of being parted from 
you, dear, is terrible, but perhaps we 
shall see each other again sooner than 
you think.”’ 

Greville stared at the words, trying 
hard to read into them a meaning that 
he scarcely dared contemplate. Then he 
dismissed it as too wildly improbable, 
for he remembered that he would be on 
his way to Southampton in less than 
half an hour. Indeed, a waiter had just 
come to say that the cab to take him to 
the station was already at the door. 

From Waterloo he travelled down to 
Southampton in a soecial train with Sir 
John Merrick and an aide-de-camp. On 
reaching the docks and going on board, 
they found that a big draft of troops 
had already embarked. In their tropi- 
cal helmets and khaki uniforms the men 
presented a thoroughly soldier-like ap- 
pearance, and Greville’s heart stirred 
with professional pride as he noted 
them. But there was no time to do 
more than cast a hurried glance at the 
scene just then. The long white hull of 
the transport was straining uneasily at 
the cables connecting it with the shore, 
and a thin cloud of steam fringed the 
mouths of the big funnels amidships. 
Shrill whistles and piercing bugle calls 
split the air in every direction, while the 
ceaseless clanging of the engine-room 
bell intimated that the moment of depar- 
ture was already at hand. 

Having found his cabin and stowed 
away his -belongings there, Greville 
hurried on deck again. As he was 
standing beside the bridge watching the 
busy scene, Sir John came up to him. 

‘* Well, we'll be off in ten minutes,”’ 
he announced with a friendly nod. 
‘* You’ve just time to say good-bye to 
your friends. They’re waiting for you 


in the saloon.’’ 
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Greville smiled at the remark. Sir 
John was evidently thinking of some- 
body else. 

‘* Thank you, sir, but I haven’t any 
friends to see me off.’’ 

The other laughed in good humoured 
protest. 

‘** Tut-tut! don’t be bashful, young 
And don’t keep a lady waiting, 
Now, be off with you.”’ 


” 


man. 
either. 

‘* But, sir-—— 

Before he could complete the sentence, 
however, he was peremptorily cut short. 

‘* God bless my soul! Haven't I just 
told you there are a couple of people 
enquiring for you? It’s only a moment 
ago that I was talking to them. Hurry 
up, or you'll be too late.’’ 

As he hurried below, Greville’s nerves 
tingled with an excitement that was 
almost painful. Something in the letter 
he had received that morning flashed 


across him—*‘‘ Perhaps we shall see 
each other again sooner than you 
think,’’ was what Winnie -had said. 
Could she have meant that they ? 





But, no—it was impossible. He was a 
fool for thinking it, even. 

Yet, as he looked into the saloon a 
moment later, and saw a slim, graceful 
form rise from a seat at the far end and 
come towards him, his heart leaped 
violently. 

** Winnie! ”’ scarcely 


he exclaimed, 


daring to believe his eyes. ‘* You 
here !”’ 
For answer, she threw herself into 


his arms with a little cry of content. 

‘* Yes, Greville, of course Iam. Oh, 
why didn’t you come sooner? I've 
wanted you so much! Papa and I have 
been looking for you everywhere.”’ 

As she spoke, Mr. Marchmont grasped 
his hand. 

** Yes, my boy, we came down by an 
early train to wish you God-sveed and a 
safe return. Now, as we've only a few 
minutes, I'll leave you and my little girl 
together while I speak to General Mer- 
rick. Join me on deck again when the 
bell rings.”’ 

Greville turned to Winnie, and, ob- 
livious of the fact that the saloon was 
half full of strangers bidding farewell 
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to their friends, clasped her to his 
breast. 

‘* Dear, for coming,’’ he murmured. 

‘* Of course, I came,’’ she answered 
with swimming eyes. ‘‘I1 didn’t write 
and tell you, though, because it was 
only settled yesterday.. Papa returned 
late last night, and promised to bring 
me if it could possibly be managed.”’ 

‘‘ And he’s done so!” 

‘Yes. Are you glad to see me? ”’ 

He drew her sweet face close éo his. 

‘* You know I am, my darling.”’ 

‘* And I’m glad, too,’’ she whispered 
shyly. 

The words lifted a load from Greville’s 
heart. There was one point, however, 
on which he had yet to reassure himself. 
He must do so now. 

‘* Tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘ how are things 
at home with you? Is Mrs. Marchmont 
still against me? ”’ 

A troubled look came into the girl’s 
eyes. 

‘* Yes," she answered _ slowly. 
‘Mother won’t help us, I’m afraid.’’ 

‘You must be patient. We'll win 
her over even yet.”’ 

‘* Yes, dear heart, but it’s very diffi- 
cult to be patient. Mother doesn’t alter 
her mind easily.’’ 

Greville sighed. Just as he was go- 
ing to speak again, however, the sharp 
clanging of a bell rose above the bustle 
and confusion. At the same time a 
sailor, followed by Mr. Marchmont, 
thrust his head into the saloon. 


** Any for the shore?’’ he 
shouted. 

Winnie’s face paled. The moment of 
parting had come at last. With an 
effort she turned to Greville, and put 
her hand in his. 

‘** Good-bye, my darling. 
you, and bring you back 
sound.”’ 

Then she took her father’s arm and 
crossed the gangway. 

From his place on deck among a 
little knot of officers Greville saw her 
standing with the crowd that lined the 
edge of the quay. She smiled bravely 
as. her eyes caught his, and waved a 


handkerchief in his direction. Then, al- 


more 


God bless 
safe and 
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most before 


he realised it, the vessel 
gave a sudden quiver and began to 
move slowly from the harbour, gather- 
ing speed with each revolution of the 
screw. 

As the eddying foam glided past, the 
band, drawn up on the poop, burst into 
the strains of ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.”’ 


The voyage had begun. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SUSPENSE. 


Winnie was very silent during the 


first half of the journey back to 
Kingsford. She sat in a corner of 
the carriage, with her face averted, 


and hardly spoke at all except when 
her father made a_ remark. Mr. 
Marchmont had returned home on the 
previous evening, and his own thoughts 
were also troubled. There had not been 
time to talk it over at all fully, but he 
knew that the situation confronting him 
was a serious one. His wife’s indebted- 
ness to Hackett weighed on him heavily ; 
but it distressed him still more to think 
of the circumstances under which this 
liability had been incurred. Of course, 
the money would have to be repaid, 
although it would cripple his resources 
to do so. Indeed, the sum necessary 
for the purpose represented more than 
half his scanty savings. 

The sight of her father’s anxious care- 
worn face struck Winnie with contrition. 
She had been thinking of herself when 
he had so much trouble to bear. 

‘* Cheer up, papa,’’ she said, slipping 
her hand into his and making a brave 
attempt te conceal her own unhappiness. 
‘** Things might be a lot worse.’’ 

The Rector smiled gratefully. So 
long as he retained his daughter’s affec- 
tion he felt that he still had much for 
which to be grateful. 

“‘Thank you, dear. We shall pull 
through somehow, I feel sure. By the 
way, I forgot to tell you, but while you 
were in the saloon I had a word with Sir 
John Merrick. He thinks a lot of 
Greville.’’ 

Winnie’s eyes grew suddenly tender, 
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‘* He’s an old dear! ’’ she exclaimed. 
‘* Next time we meet I’ll tell him so.”’ 

They did not discuss the matter fur- 
ther just then, for almost immediately 
afterwards the train stopped at the little 
wayside station of Kingsford village. A 
minute or two later and they were once 
more driving along the familiar road to 
the Rectory. 

‘‘ Well, here we are home again,’ 
said Mr. Marchmont, with an effort to 
speak cheerfully, as the cab rumbled 
through the gathering dusk. 


Winnie returned no answer. She 
scarcely heard him. Her thoughts were 
far away. They were with a figure 


standing on the deck of a crowded troop- 
ship, leaning over the rail and waving a 
hand towards her. The picture had 
been in her mind throughout every 
moment of the journey back from South- 
ampton. In imagination she saw the 
vessel now, dipping in the trough of a 
grey sea, and gradually widening the 
distance between Greville and herself. 

Supper that evening proved a far from 
cheerful meal. The Rector was pre- 
occupied and silent, and Mrs. March- 
mont did not appear at all. Winnie 
only sat down at the table to keep her 
father company, for she felt as if each 
mouthful of food would choke her. 

The next morning, however, her 
spirits rose again, for at breakfast-time 
she found a letter from Greville. It had 
been sent ashore by the pilot late on the 
previous evening, and only contained 
a few hurried lines of farewell. Yet to 
Winnie they were very precious and in 
spite of her sorrow her heart sang as she 
read them. 

‘I’ve heard from Greville, mother,”’ 
she announced, waving the envelope 
triumphantly in the air. 

Mrs. Marchmont bent over the coffee 
cups. 

‘*So I see,’’ she returned coldly. 
** Still, that is no reason why you should 
behave in this ridiculous fashion. After 
what has happened, too, it would be 
better taste if you did not refer to 
Captain Bingham again.’”’ 

Winnie sighed at the answer. She 
could not bear to think that the estrange- 
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ment between her mother and _ herself 
should continue. 

‘* Poor General Bingham,’’ went on 
Mrs. Marchmont, seeking to improve 
the occasion, ‘‘is quite upset by his 
son’s disobedient conduct.’’ 

Winnie’s eyes flashed. 

‘* Then he’s a wicked and selfish old 
man!’’ she burst out impetuously. 

A dull red spot burned in Mrs. March- 
mont’s pale cheeks, and she glanced to- 
wards her husband who had just entered 
the room. 

‘*]T suppose Winifred’s conduct has 
your approval, Charles? ”’ 

The Rector glanced at his daughter’s 
face. Then he drew up his chair. 

** Quite,’’ he returned, speaking in a 
voice that he seldom used. 

Mrs. Marchmont bit her lip. It was 
not often the Rector asserted himself. 
When he did so, she realised: that he 
meant it. 

‘** Then I'll say no more.”’ 

As soon as breakfast was over and 
his wife had left the room, the Rector 
turned to Winnie. 

‘* I think, my dear, it would be best 
not to discuss Greville with your 
mother,’’ he remarked quietly. 

Later on that morning, however, Mrs. 
Marchmont returned to the subject of 
her own accord. Winnie happened to 
be writing a letter, when she came into 
the room. For a moment she watched 
her in disapproving silence. 

‘* Are you writing to this disobedient 
young man? ’’ she demanded. 

‘*T am writing to Greville, mother.”’ 

‘** And I suppose you consider it cor- 
rect to write to a man with whom you 
have entered into a clandestine engage- 
ment?’ 

Winnie’s face flushed, and her lips 
trembled. 


‘“*Our engagement is not clandes- 
tine.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont — shrugged her 
shoulders. 


** Indeed! Things have altered, then, 
very much since my day if a girl regards 
it proper to become engaged without her 
parents’ consent.”’ 

‘* Papa has given his consent.’’ 
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‘*That may possibly be the case. 
Still, it doesn’t alter the fact that neither 
General Bingham nor myself have given 
ours.”’ 

‘* I’m sorry, mother, but it’s no good 
saying anything.”’ 

‘** Obviously.”’ 

‘*T love Greville, and he loves me. 
As long as he does so, nothing shall 
ever part us. Nothing at all! ”’ 

But, despite her brave words, the 
girl’s heart was very heavy. She felt 
Greville’s absence in a thousand differ- 
ent ways. He had entwined himself 
round her so closely that her whole 
being seemed wrapped up in his. As 
the days lengthened into weeks, and the 
weeks into months, her troubled spirits 
sank lower and lower. There were 
dark moments, too, when a vague fear 
would assail her that Greville might not 
return at all. The thought made her 
almost ill with anxiety. 

The Rector noted the change in her 
appearance, and began to get alarmed 
for her health. 

‘* You mustn’t brood,’’ he said cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ If Greville were to come home 
to-morrow your pale face would frighten 
him! Tell me, when did you hear from 
him last? ’”’ 

‘‘Two months ago. And he used to 
write every week! Oh, papa, do you 
think that he has been——’’ 

She stopped short, unable to voice the 
vague fear that was oppressing her. 

Mr. Marchmont shook his head. 

‘* Not a bit of it,’’ he returned with 
decision. ‘*“You mustn't 
Greville has left Cairo since 
heard from him. He’s up at the front 
now, somewhere in the desert, and 
beyond the reach of post offices. You 
may be sure he’ll write, though, the 
moment he gets a chance.’”’ 


forget, 
you last 


Winnie sighed, and looked out of the 
window. 

‘**The waiting is so horrible—and, 
then, the uncertainty. Oh, papa, if 
anything were to happen to Greville I 
don’t think I could live! ”’ 

The Rector patted her hand encourag- 
ingly. 

** My dear child, you mustn't talk like 
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that. It’s not 
healthy, or at 
world.”’ 

‘** No,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ it’s not far 
away, really.’’ Then her face 
brightened as a new thought struck her. 
‘* If only I could go out there myself! 
Couldn’t it be managed ? You said 
once that you and I might spend a 
winter in Egypt some day. It would 
do your cough such a lot of good. Dr. 
Smith was saying so only last week.”’ 


481 


as if Egypt were un- 
the other end of the 


Mr. Marchmont smiled at her eager 
tone. 

‘* Yes, dear, but I’m afraid it can’t be 
managed. Wintering in Egypt is an 
expensive luxury, and 2 

‘* But you've been saving up for it for 
years and years.”’ 

‘* I've had to put the money to another 
use.”’ 

Winnie made no answer for a 
moment. She had forgotten the crush- 
ing burden of debt that had lately been 
imposed on the Rectory household. The 
thought of it—and the circumstances 
under which it had been contracted— 
rose up like a chill spectre. 

** Yes,’’ she said slowly, 
manage it now.’’ 

‘** But we will later on. Perhaps next 
winter—some day when our ship comes 
home. Wait till then, dear.”’ 

Winnie smiled. Ever since she had 
been a little girl all sorts of fine things 
had been promised her, “‘ 
came home.”’ 
doings then! 

** Very well,’’ she said, ‘* I'll hold you 
to your promise. 
for a walk. 
do?”’ 


‘we can’t 


when her ship 
There were to be great 


Now I’m going out 
What are you going to 


‘*T must stop indoors and finish my 
sermon.”’ 


As he sat down to his desk, the Rector 
sighed heavily. |Winnie’s disappoint- 
ment was a sincere grief to him, but 
there was no help for it. Every penny 
he could raise was required to meet the 
debt incurred by his wife. Until it was 
paid off to the uttermost farthing he 
would not have a moment’s peace. Mrs. 
Marchmont had pointed out that since 
Hackett was not pressing him, he need 
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not exert himself in the matter. His 
fine sense of honour, however, utterly 
refused to entertain such an idea. 

‘* Captain Hackett must be paid,’’ he 
declared firmly. 

‘* James will give us time.”’ 

‘* We won't accept it.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont looked at him hesita- 
tingly. 

‘‘If only Winifred would be sen- 
sible,’’ she said. 

The Rector’s tone changed. 

‘‘ Winifred has nothing to«do with 
it. This is a matter between you and 
me and Captain Hackett. Please under- 
stand that.’’ 

Mrs. Marchmont said no more. Her 
husband did not often assert himself, but 
when he did so he contrived to make it 
clear that he would have his own way. 

While the Rector was writing his ser- 
mon, and thinking of the cares that had 
begun to gather over the once peaceful 
household, Winnie set out for her soli- 
tary walk. She had no intention of 
going anywhere in _ particular, but 
almost without knowing it she presently 
found herself in the plantation at the 
head of the footpath leading to Mel- 
combe Court. It was a favourite walk 
with her, and she often went there when 
feeling specially depressed. The whole 
place was instinct with tender memories. 
Every leaf and tree recalled some dear 
association of the never to be forgotten 
golden afternoon when she and Greville 
had wandered there hand in hand, and 
he had said that he loved her. Against 
the gnarled trunk of a stately elm that 
rose sentinel-like above the thick under- 
growth she paused for a few minutes 
and gave herself up to the thoughts that 
crowded thick and fast upon her. It 
was mid-November now; but, as she 
stood beneath the spreading boughs, the 
long months seemed suddenly stripped 
away and the chill air become warmed 
once more with the August sunshine. 
The same subtle change was all about 
her. In happy imagination a_ rabbit 
pattering across the damp grass became 
for the time being a sweet voiced thrush ; 
the violets peeping out furtively among 
the withered bracken were transformed 
into a soft carpet of blue-bells ; and the 


mossy bank sloping down towards the 
fence looked fresh and green again 
beneath its dreary covering of dead 
leaves. Even the wind sighing in the 
bare branches overhead dropped to a 
gentle whisper. The sound awakened 
glad echoes in her heart. It seemed to 
hold a promise that before long the 
troubles that beset her would be removed. 

After all, she reflected, she had much 
for which to be thankful. Greville 
loved her, as she loved him. That was 
the one thing that really mattered ! 

‘* If I could only see him, though,”’ 
she murmured. ‘‘ If I could only go 
out to Egypt myself! ”’ 

She walked back slowly through the 
pale misty twilight, revolving a thou- 
sand different schemes for accomplish- 
ing the desire of her heart. Once it 
had appeared well within the bounds 
of possibility, as her father had thought 
of taking a winter chaplaincy in Cairo. 
But now this was out of the question, 
since the money put aside for the pur- 
pose was no longer available. And 
even if she had been able to go by her- 
self, as governess or companion to some 
English family there, circumstances had 
arisen that would prevent her adopting 
such a course. Chief among these was 
the fact that her father’s health had 
lately begun to cause her considerable 
anxiety. Never a very strong man, 
and always unsparing of himself in the 
interests of other people, each winter 
that he remained at his post left him a 
little less fitted to get through the heavy 
strain of parochial work. He would go 
out in all sorts of weather, sometimes 
tramping for miles along wet country 
roads to call on a sick villager, and 
return home tired and chilled to the 
bone. 

As a result of this devotion to duty 
he had lately developed a bad cough, 
which, with his weak chest and far from 
robust constitution, was causing Winnie 
great uneasiness. At her earnest desire 
a doctor had been called in, but his 
verdict was not very satisfactory. 

‘*Mr. Marchmont is doing too much,”’ 
he declared. ‘‘ I won’t be responsible 


for what happens unless he takes more 
care of himself.’’ 
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But this seemed quite the last thing 
that the Rector would do, and he per- 
sisted in going about his work as usual. 
The parish was scattered over a large 
district, and he had to attend to it single- 
handed. That winter, too, proved a 
particularly severe one, with long spells 
of rain and heavy falls of snow. He 
battled against it as long as possible, 
but at last the day arrived when his 
cough grew so bad that he had to stop 
indoors. 

The doctor 
was summoned 
hastily, but it 
soon became 
apparent that 
he could do very 
little. When 
his examination 
was completed, 
he communica- 
ted the result to 
Mrs. March- 
mont and_ her 
daughter. 

“Your hus- 
band is seriously 
ill,’” he announ- 
ced. ‘‘ He has 
been doing too 
much, and _ this 
constant ex- 
posure to the 
wet and cold of 
the last few 
weeks has af- 
fected his lungs. 
We must hope 
for the best, 
but it is no good 
disguising the fact that the situation 
is a very critical one.”’ 

Winnie heard the words with a chill 
foreboding. They seemed to threaten 
something of which she dared not even 
think, 

‘““What is the matter with him. 
then? ”’ 

** Double pneumonia.”’ 

“Surely you don’t give up hope? ”’ 
said Mrs. Marchmont. 

Dr. Smith bowed gravely. 
** A medical man never gives up hope. 





A DEVOTED AND TIRELESS NURSE. 
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Freedom from anxiety, with rest, and 
careful nursing wil! do more than any- 
thing else to set the invalid on his legs 
again. You and your daughter must 
see that he has this.”’ 

During the anxious weeks that fol- 
lowed Winnie, who had been through a 
course of training at the local hospital, 
constituted herself a devoted and tire- 
less nurse. She scarcely ever left the 
sick-room, except when the doctor per- 
emptorily ordered her to take a little 
much needed 
exercise. ae 
you don’t, your 
own health will 
be breaking 
down,”’ he said, 
““and then I 
shall have two 
patients on my 


hands, instead 
of one.”’ The 
Rector, too, 


supported this 
counsel. ‘* You 
mustn't spoil 
me,’’ he pro- 
tested, when she 
begged him to 
let her sit up 
with him all 
night. ‘* Be- 
sides, I want to 
see the roses in 


cheeks 


V our 
again.”’ 

oN ee er 
mind, papa. 
Get well your- 
self,’? she mur- 
mured, making a brave effort to choke 
back the tears that filled her eyes. 

‘* Yes,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ I'll get well 
for your sake.”’ 

But it soon became evident that this 
was not to be. Day by day the Rector’s 
strength grew less, and Winnie realised 
that she must expect the end at any 
moment. It came very swiftly, and 
almost without warning. One after- 
noon as she sat beside him while he was 
sleeping, he suddenly opened his eyes. 
The expression in them alarmed her, 
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and she bent down to catch something 
that he was trying to say. For a 
moment or two he looked at her without 
any sign of recognition. Then his 
hand, straying over the coverlet, clasped 
her own, and his face broke into a little 
smile. 

‘* Kiss me,”’ 
very ,tired.’’ 

They were the last words he spoke, 
for, as she leaned across the bed and 
touched his lips, his eyes closed, and 
Winnie knew that they would never 
open again. 


he said softly, ‘‘ I am 


CHAPTER XV. 
WorK FOR WINNIE. 


The death of her father, which 
occurred at the beginning of the year, 
was a great and sincere grief to Winnie. 
There had always been a strong bond of 
sympathy and affection between them, 
and when the grave closed over him and 
she came back from the funeral in the 
quiet churchyard, she felt his loss very 
keenly. 

The Rector by his unfailing devotion 
to duty and earnestness of purpose had 
endeared himself to everybody with 
whom he came into contact, and a large 
number of people attended the funeral as 
a last mark of respect to his memory. 
General Bingham, who had _ scarcely 
showed himself in public since Greville 
went away, walked over from Melcombe 
Court. It was the first time Winnie 
had seen him for several months, and 
she was struck by the pronounced change 
in his appearance. Although he still 
bore himself as erectly as ever, he looked 
very old and careworn. In six months 
he seemed to have aged as many years. 
She would have liked to have spoken to 
him about Greville—to have asked if he 
had heard from Egypt lately—but his 
manner made it clear that the question 
would be resented. Before he left, how- 
ever, he came up to Mrs. Marchmont 
and herself and said a few words, but 
they were obviously inspired by polite- 
ness rather than friendship. 

As Winnie looked at his grim features 
and noted the effort he was making to 


appear at ease, a sudden wave’ of sym- 
pathy filled her mind. 

‘* Poor old man,’’ she said softly, 
‘* he’s very unhappy, I’m sure.’’ 

‘* Then it’s his own fault,’’ observed 
Mrs. Marchmont. ‘‘ Even after what 
happened he shouldn’t have turned his 
son out of the house. Not that I con- 
sider Captain Bingham free from blame, 
though.”’ 

Winnie sighed. Her mother seldom 
discussed Greville now, but when she did 
so she let it be seen that her grievance 
against him was as strong as ever. 

The situation confronting Winnie and 
herself was explained by Mrs. March- 
mont the next morning in the presence 
of Dr. Smith, who had called to enquire 
and offer his condolences. 

** I’m sure I don’t know what we shall 
do,’’ she said. ‘* Your poor father has 
left very littke money. He put by hardly 
anything.’’ 

A bright spot of colour glowed in the 
girl’s face. 

‘* That wasn’t his fault, mother.’ 

Mrs. Marchmont bit her lip. 

** Please don’t interrupt. There’s no 
getting over the fact that he paid away 
a large sum that was—er—quite un- 
necessary.”’ 

‘* It was a debt of honour.’’ 

‘““ It was absurdly quixotic. Well, all 
we have to live on now is the income 
from my marriage settlement and your 
father’s insurance policy. I am entitled 
to stop here for six months, and then we 
shall have to find cheap rooms some- 
where. What do you suggest? ’”’ 

Winnie reflected a moment. The 
matter was one to which she had already 
given a good deal of anxious thought. 
Only that afternoon, too, she had dis- 
cussed it with Dr. Smith; and between 
them they had managed to hit upon 
what promised to prove a feasible plan. 

** 1 think I can earn my own living,”’ 
she said slowly. 

A glance of incredulous surprise met 
the statement. 

‘* How? ”’ 

** Dr. Smith and I have been talking 
things over, and he was good enough 
to make a suggestion.’’ 
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Mrs. Marchmont looked enquiringly 
at the doctor. 

‘* What is this, pray? Do you pro- 
pose that my daughter should become a 
governess or a companion? ”’ 

Dr. Smith shook his head. 

‘*Not at all. I don’t 
would suit Miss Winifred.”’ 

‘* Then what is the idea ? 

Winnie turned to her mother. 

‘* | want to be a nurse.’”’ 

‘““A nurse! What on earth do 
know about children? ”’ 


think that 


’ 


you 


‘* You don’t understand. I’m think- 
ing of becoming a hospital nurse.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ put in Dr. Smith, before Mrs. 
Marchmont could recover from her sur- 


prise. ‘* The plan strikes me as a 
capital one. Your daughter has con- 
siderable talent for such work. She 


went through a course of nursing at the 
local infirmary last winter, and did very 
well there. In fact, she was granted a 
first-class certificate, and the board 
would have been glad to have secured 
her services on their staff. I happen to 
be one of the governors, so I speak with 
authority.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont 
thought. After a 
however, she looked up again. 

‘* If Winifred goes to the country in- 
firmary everyone will know who she is. 
That wouldn’t do at all.’’ 

‘* Ah, but we've thought of that,’’ 
returned the other briskly. ‘‘ It struck 
me you might raise an objection—al- 
though I don’t admit one myself—so 
what I have proposed is that your 
daughter, instead of going to a civil 
hospital, should join the Army Nursing 
Staff. The work is interesting and well 
paid, and will give her an opportunity of 
seeing the world. The Director-General 
at the War Office is a personal friend of 
mine, and I have taken the liberty of 
writing to him on the subject. He tells 
me that there are several vacancies just 
now, and that my recommendation will 
secure an appointment if I send it in 


lost in 
pause, 


appeared 


’ 
moment s 


before the end of the month. Come, 
what do you say?’’ 
Mrs. Marchmont hesitated a little. 


The proposal really commended itself to 
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her; but in characteristic fashion, she 
disliked letting this be seen. 

** Well,’ she said slowly, ‘‘ it appears 
to me that Winifred and you have set- 
tled this matter for yourselves.” 

Winnie’s face broke into a smile of 
relief at the words. 

‘* Then you consent! ’ 

Mrs. Marchmont 
shoulders. 


ae 


* she cried. 
shrugged her 
It seems useless to do anything else. 
After all, perhaps it’s just as well that 
you should have employment. 
You may become more—er—settled, 
then, perhaps.’”’ 

‘* It’s the best thing in the world for 
young people,’’ declared the 


some 


doctor 


- promptly. 


** And are the prospects good? ”’ 

** Capital.”’ 

‘*H’m, but 
ladies ?”’ 

‘* Plenty. Why, my own sister is in 
the Service, and a large proportion of 
the sisters at Netley are officers’ daugh- 
ters.”’ 

The ready assurance broke down the 
last objection which Mrs. Marchmont 
could advance. 

‘** Very well, then, if you really ap- 
prove the plan, I shan’t object. Please 
make all arrangements; as I’m_ busy 
I'll leave you to talk them over.”’ 


will Winifred meet any 


Winnie put out her hand. 


‘* Thank you, mother,’’ she said 
gratefully. 

When they were alone, Dr. Smith 
explained his plan in detail. The 


scheme was one that had already been 
discussed by them on several occasions 
during the last week; but Winnie had 
not thought that her mother’s consent 
would be accorded it with so little demur. 
In his brisk business-like fashion the 
doctor described the various steps that 
now remained to be taken. They were 
not difficult to surmount. First of all 
she would have to go with him to Lon- 
don, he said, to call on the authorities. 
Then, if everything was found in order 
—which, thanks to the excellent quali- 


fications she possessed, he felt sure 
would prove the case—she would be 
accepted as a probationer. A_ short 
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period of practical training at either Net- 
ley or Aldershot would follow, and on its 
conclusion she would receive a definite 
appointment as a Nursing Sister in a 
military hospital. 

‘* Do you think it will be somewhere 
abroad? ’’ she demanded. ‘‘ I’m very 
anxious to go to Egypt.*" 

Dr. Smith smiled encouragingly. He 
knew very well what lay behind the wish. 

‘““'Well, my dear, I don’t pretend to 
be omnipotent, but I think I cap manage 
that much for you. As a matter of 
fact, the authorities contemplate send- 
ing a number of nurses there within the 
next few months, and volunteers will be 
welcomed. I mentioned your name to 
my friend, the Director, and he said you 
could certainly go out with the first 
party. Will that suit your purpose? ”’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ she said gratefully. 
‘* I’m ever so much obliged to you for 
all your help.’’ 

** We won’t talk about that. What 
you have to do now is to get your things 
together for London. Will you be 
ready to start next week if a telegram 
comes? ”’ 

‘* T’ll be ready this afternoon ! ”’ 

Dr. Smith smiled at her eagerness. 

‘* There’s no occasion to rush things 
like that. I’ve got to hear from my 
friend first. I shall write to him to- 
morrow.’”’ 

A week later the expected answer was 
received. It took the form of an official 
communication, and invited Winnie to 
call on the Director-General of the Army 
Nursing Service as soon as possible. 

The receipt of the letter raised her 
hopes to the utmost. It seemed like 
the first step towards going to Egypt. 
In happy imagination she already saw 
herself there ! 

‘** How soon can we start? ’’ she en- 
quired, when Dr. Smith had studied the 
wonderful document and_ explained 
exactly what it meant. 

‘* To-morrow morning, if that suits 
you, my dear.”’ 

‘**]T shall be ready.”’ 

The same day also brought Winnie a 
letter from Greville. It’s arrival broke 
a silence of several weeks* duration and 
filled her with new happiness. He 
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could not write earlier, he said, as the 
troops were continuously employed in 
districts far removed from the neigh- 
bourhood of anything like a post office. 
There had been few opportunities, too, 
he remarked, for attending to corres- 
pondence since the enemy were proving 
extremely active in the vicinity of the 
desert camp. Then he went on to des- 
cribe his life and work, giving a thou- 
sand interesting details of the campaign, 
and concluding with an assurance that 
she was always in his thoughts. 

**T want you so much,’’ he said in 
conclusion. ‘‘ The desert is a cruel 
monster, horrible and vast and lonely, 
and utterly pitiless. It keeps you from 


me.”’ 
She touched the letter with her lips. 
‘It shan’t keep us apart much 


longer! ’’ she murmured. 

In the train on the way up to London 
the next morning Dr. Smith was told 
of the letter. 

‘* Greville’s a fine fellow,”’ 
‘** Every inch a soldier, too! ”’ 
The phrase rang in Winnie’s ears. 

‘** Every inch a soldier!’’ she re- 
peated softly. ‘‘ Yes, he’s all that.”’ 

‘** T should just think so,’’ returned the 
other. ‘* He’ll come back to us a 
colonel, or I’ll eat my hat, brim and all ! 
To-day’s papers are full of him. 
Haven’t you seen what they say? ’”’ 

Winnie looked up eagerly. 

‘* No, tell me,’’ she demanded. 

Dr. Smith smiled and unfolded a news- 
paper he had been studying. ‘‘ Look at 
this, my dear. It’s headed ‘ A Gallant 
Exploit,’ and describes how our friend 
saved one of his men from the Dervishes 
at a place called El-Tamai, wherever 
that may be. If the War Office don’t 
give him a V.C. I'll eat my Po 

But Winnie could not restrain her im- 
patience any longer. Snatching the 
paper from his hand, she devoured the 
paragraph for herself, and read with 
glowing eyes the few brief lines to which 
he pointed. —_It was only a hasty tele- 
gram, sent off by a war correspondent on 
the spot, but the tale of heroism it told 
made her thrill with pride. 

**My own brave Greville! ”’ 
claimed. 


he said. 





she ex- 
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The doctor nodded. 

‘** I’m proud of him, too, Winnie.”’ 

‘* And I love him,’’ she said simply. 
‘* The evening papers will have further 


details,’"”> went on her companion. 
‘* They’ll be ringing with his name! 
When we get to town I'll enquire at the 
War Office for the most recent news. 
Colonel Jackson, my friend there, will 
tell me all that is known.’’ 

Dr. Smith was as good as his word. 
The moment they reached London, he in- 
stalled Winnie in the quiet hotel where 
rooms had been engaged, and then set 
off to make enquiries at headquarters. 
By luncheon time he returned, brimming 
over with satisfaction, and waving an 
evening paper. 

‘*The news is confirmed,’’ he an- 
nounced triumphantly. ‘‘ Greville has 
done even better than the telegram 
hinted. There’s a full account of it in 
this paper, wired through from Cairo. 
The War Office people are delighted. 
They talk of giving him a brevet- 
majority.”’ 

Winnie’s eyes glowed. 

** Perhaps it will make his father re- 
conciled.”’ 

The doctor looked thoughtful. 

** IT wouldn’t build too much on that. 
General Bingham is a remarkably obstin- 
ate old man. But we won't let it worry 
us. What you've got to do now is to 
come with me and see the Director. He 
has made an appointment for four 
o’clock. Put on your hat, and we'll go 
out and see the sights first. I’m a 
regular country mouse, and hardly know 
one street from another. Still, I think 
I can find my way to the Park.’’ 

Winnie had scarcely been in London 
at all, and everything was full of novelty 
and interest to her. As they walked 
along Pall Mall through the March sun- 
shine her guide pointed out the Service 
Club of which Greville was a member. 
She glanced at the handsome building 
with friendly interest. The swing doors 
must have often open and closed for 
Greville, as she knew that he spent a 
lot of his time there. The little groups 
of sun-burned soldierly-looking men 
chatting together under the portico 


would be talking of him now. She 
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wondered what they were saying, and 
felt an almost irresistible desire to speak 
to them. As she was about to pass, 
one of them, an elderly man with a white 
moustache, stared at her companion. 
Then he raised his hat and came down 
the steps with outstretched hand. 

Dr. Smith stopped suddenly. 

‘Why, there’s the very man we 
want,’’ he exclaimed. “It’s Colonel 
Jackson. He's the Director-General of 
the Army Medical Service. I'll intro- 
duce you.”’ 

Winnie felt a_ little nervous, but 
Colonel Jackson very soon put her at her 
ease. When she discovered that he 
knew Greville personally all her interest 
was aroused, and she found herself talk- 
ing to him without restraint. 

‘** Captain Bingham is an old friend 
of mine,’’ he declared. ‘‘ 1 look upon 
myself as his professional Godfather, as 
I examined him when he went up for 
Sandhurst. We dined together at the 
Club the last time he was home on 
leave. I suppose, Miss Marchmont, you 
have heard how he has been distin- 
guishing himself in Egypt? ’”’ 

Winnie laughed happily. 

‘** Yes, we’ve been reading all about it 
in the papers. It’s perfectly splendid! ”’ 

Colonel Jackson turned an enquiring 
glance upon Dr. Smith. Then his eves 
twinkled as in the look shot back to- 
wards him he read an answer to his 
unspoken question, 

‘* He’s a fine fellow, and will do well. 
Take my word for it. Now let’s stroll 
through the Mall and across the Horse 
Guard’s Parade. It’s a short cut to the 
War Office. I can’t talk business with 
you until we get there.”’ 

As they came towards Marlborough 
House a big crowd seemed to block the 
whole of the lower end of St. James’s 
Street. Suddenly it’ parted, and a 
troop of Household Cavalry rode up at 
a brisk trot, the sun shining on their 
nodding plumes and flashing swords. 
Then a burst of music rent the air, and, 
the next moment a battalion of Guards, 
in scarlet and gold, headed by the band 
and colours, emerged into the open 
space that had been made for them. As 
they swept by, with crash of brass and 
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inspiriting roll of drum, Winnie felt her 
pulses stirred. 

‘* What is it?’’ she cried. 
are all these scldiers here?’ 

Colonel Jackson smiled at her eager- 
ness. 

‘* We're in luck’s way,’’ he returned. 
‘* There’s a levée going on at the 
Palace. I'd forgotten all about it. 
Let’s stand here and watch.”’ 

Winnie looked at the scene with ab- 
sorbing interest. The colour and life of 
it appealed to her strongly. The sharp 
words of command, the handsome uni- 
forms, the inspiriting strains of the band, 
and the splendid horses held her spell- 
bound. She could have stood there 
watching for an hour, but Colonel Jack- 
son laughingly led the way through a 
gap in the crowd. 

‘** One of these fine days your friend, 
Captain Bingham, will be going to a 
levée himself,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Officers 
always have to attend on their return 
from active service.”’ 

‘* And also when they’re promoted,’”’ 
added Dr. Smith. 

A soft colour came into Winnie’s face. 

** 1 shall look forward to seeing him,’ 
she said simply. 

A few minutes later they reached the 
War Office, and the Colonel took her 
into his private room. The interview 
between them did not last long, and 
after some formal questions as to her 
experience and knowledge she was told 
that she would be appointed a proba- 
tioner in the Army Nursing Service. 
Then, when she had received a few in- 
structions as to the duties attaching to 
this position, she rejoined = Dr. 
Smith, who waiting for her 
in the hall. 

‘** It’s all right,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m 
to go to Netley Hospital to-morrow for 
six weeks’ training. Isn't it splendid! 
Colonel Jackson was just as kind as he 
could be.”’ 

Dr. Smith pressed her hand. 

‘*T’m delighted to hear it.” I 
give you a letter to my niece. 
the Staff there. | Her name is Beatrice 
Howard. I’m sure you will be great 
friends with her.”’ 

Winnie looked at 


** Why 


’ 


was 


must 
She is on 


him anxiously, 
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struck by a sudden sense of her own pos- 
sible shortcomings. 

‘** I’m only on probation. They may 
want to get rid of me at the end of six 
weeks.”’ 

The suggestion met with a confident 
disclaimer. 

‘* No chance of that!” 

‘* What shall I do to make them like 
me, though? ’’ she demanded. 
‘* Be yourself, Winnie. 

father’s daughter.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she said slowly, ‘* I'll try.’ 

“That’s right. Then it’s Netley to- 
morrow morning? ”’ 

“ves,” 

** And afterwards? "’ 

‘* Egypt! ”’ 


Be 


your 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tue KinG’s SERVICE. 


The morning sun, rising over the edge 
of a low range of distant hills, looked 
down upon a strange scene. Yet it was 
a familiar enough one to its occupants. 
A great tract of apparently pathless 
sand and scrub, its surface broken here 
and there by giant boulders, spread for 
miles in every direction. Above the 
rocky slopes of a deep ravine, fringed by 
waving palms, stood a long line of tents. 
In the middle of a hollow square, with 
more tents protected by a zareeba of 
stout thorn bushes forming the sides, a 
group of camels strained restlessly at 
their picket ropes. Moving in and out 
among them were a number of khaki- 
clad figures. Some were engaged in 
washing clothes, while others were un- 
packing baggage wagons and arrang- 
ing stores and ammunition boxes in an 
orderly heap; and others again were 
busily cleaning rifles. A little further off 
a smaller party had gathered round a 
newly-lit fire of brushwood from which a 
thin haze of smoke crept upwards 
through the hot still air. 

The scene desert camp of 

Merrick’s column at a_ place 
Abbas Hassan. It had been 

there a week earlier, and 

the furthest outpost of the 


was the 
General 
called 

pitched 


marked 


British troops operating in the Southern 
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Sudan. 
they had proceeded towards the spot by 
slow and toilsome marches, sometimes 
finding every yard of the way hotly con- 
tested. Of late, indeed, the Dervish 
hordes opposed to them had been partic- 
ularly active, and as the column ap- 
proached their chief stronghold engage- 
ments with small bodies of the enemy 
were of almost daily occurrence. The 
expedition, indeed, had developed into a 
much more serious matter than was con- 
templated when it commenced ; and more 
than once it had been found necessary 
to summon large reinforcements from 
England. 

As the men 
their tasks a chance observer would have 
found it difficult to recognise them for 
the smart trim body of soldiers with 
whom General Merrick had left South- 
ampton during the previous autumn. 
Six months of almost ceaseless fighting 
and marching in the desert had altered 
their appearance strangely. Yet they all 
looked as, indeed, they were — 
thoroughly workman-like and fit for 
active service. 


For nearly six months on end 


busied themselves over 





‘*A bit of a picnic, this, I don’t 
think !’’ observed one of them, as he 
cut a mark on the stock of the rifle he 
was cleaning. 

‘* What are you doing that for, Tug 
Wilson? ’’ demanded a comrade, observ- 
ing the action. 

Private Wilson turned to the speaker 
with a lordly air. 

‘It’s a pity you young recuits are so 
blooming ignorant,’’ he remarked scath- 
ingly. ‘* This notch I’ve just cut on my 
rifle is to remind me of the nigger I 
wiped out in that little scrap we had last 
week. When I retire from the Army I 
reckon I'll get a job at a music-hall show- 
ing the audience how I shot Dervishes 
in Egypt.”’ 

‘** More likely you'll get six months for 
damaging Government property,”’ re- 
turned a listener. “ ‘‘ Roll on breakfast 
time,’’ he added, looking longingly to- 
wards the cooking party busy over the 
camp fires. 

‘*I’d rather have a drink than a 
meal! ’’ declared another, as he took off 
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his helmet and wiped his steaming fore- 
head. ‘* Lord! I could do with a pint! ”’ 

‘* Same here!’ observed a corporal 
sympathetically. ‘*] reckon, though, 
there’s not a pub anywhere nearer than 
Cairo. By the way, talking of pubs 


reminds me of a lovely dream I had last 
night.’’ 


WINNIE READ THE PARAGRAPH 


GLOWING EYES. 


WITH 


The statement aroused general atten- 
tion, 

** What it ? 
stood you a quart?”’ 
the group. 

Corporal 
fashion. 

‘* Better than that, 


was That somebody 


demanded one of 


Jones smiled in superior 


I dreamed that 
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the Nile was turned into beer! Old 
Merrick formed us all up on parade, with 
officers and colours to the front just as 
‘ though it were the King’s birthday, and 
told the bugler to sound the call.’’ 

** What call—the fall-in? ”’ 

** Don’t be funny, young fellow. Well, 
as I was saying, before this recruit inter- 
rupted me, Topper Brown was orderly- 
bugler.’”’ 

The individual thus alluded to looked 
up with sudden interest at the merition 
of his name. 

‘“ Was I, corporal? 
ber.”’ 

‘‘It was in my dream, of course, 
stupid.”’ 

** Oh, yes. 
I do?” 

‘* You sounded the advance, and we 
all lined up along the banks in single file. 
Just as it came to my turn to fill my 
pannikin, though, I woke up._ A bit 
thick, wasn’t it? ”’ 

‘*You ought to have been in No. 1 
Company,”’ said Wilson. ‘‘ You’d have 
had a chance, then, to get a taste, at anv 
rate. Now, what about breakfast? ’”’ 
he added. ‘‘ If we don’t see about it, 
those swabs of native cooks will be 
pinching all our rations. Come along, 
you chaps.’’ 

As the men moved off towards their 
mess tents the hum of laughter and talk 
died away, and in a few minutes the 
camp appeared deserted, except for the 
sentries posted at each corner. Con- 
scious that no inspecting glance watched 
them, they promptly took advantage of 
the situation and began to pace less 
briskly up and down their beats. They 
had abundant excuse for this, since, early 
though it was, the sun was already so 
powerful that walking became an effort. 
Not a breath of wind stirred ; and the air 
seemed like a hot blast from a furnace. 


I don’t remem- 


Well, go on. What did 


‘* Wish I was one of those niggers, 
Bill,’’, remarked a_ perspiring sentry, 
leaning on his rifle and pointing to a 
group of native transport drivers. 
‘** They can’t feel the sun through their 
thick hides.”’ 

‘* This is going to be a scorcher, and 
no mistake!’’ returned his comrade. 
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** I'd like the chap who invented sentry- 
go to have my job for the next two 
hours. He wouldn’t volunteer for a 
second dose.’”’ 

‘** Not half! ”’ 

The other was about to reply, when a 
warning nod from his companion re- 
strained him. 

** Look out. Here’s the adjutant and 
some of the staff blokes coming to pick 
up a few hints about soldiering. Don’t 
let "em cop you talking on duty, unless 
you want to get an extra guard! ”’ 

Shouldering their rifles, the sentrics 
moved briskly away, just as a little group 
of officers emerged from a marquee and 
strolled towards the lines. They were 
nearly all of them quite young men, and, 
with their wiry figures and keen alert 
faces, each had a strong family resem- 
blance. Yet they represented half a 
dozen different branches of the Service. 
One, for example, in a white uniform and 
red fez, belonged to the Native Camel 
Corps; another commanded a Sudanese 
battery ; and a third was a subaltern of 
Sappers. The remainder were doing 
duty in various capacities with the 
British contingent, and wore the univer- 
sal khaki and big solar helmets. 

A tall thin man, walking beside an 
aide-de-camp, sMook his fist with mock 
annoyance at the sun which was glowing 
like a ball of fire in the cloudless sky. 

‘* Our friend is getting up his strength 
early this morning,’’ he remarked. 
‘*Phew! It’s going to be hotter than 
ever to-day. No wonder the troops call 
this a what-the-dynamite-did-to-the- 
rocks sort of country! So far as I can 
see, there’s nothing but sand and scrub 
and flies from one end of it to the other. 
What do you say, Bingham? You've 
been here longer than most of us. Let’s 
have your expert views on the subject.”’ 

Greville laughed good humouredly. 

‘*Don’t grumble, Dick. Things 
might be worse. At any rate, we've 
always a chance of a scrap with the 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ returned Captain Clinton, 
altering his tone, ‘‘ that does make a diff- 
erence. _I can stick this infernal heat 


and all the other plagues of Egypt when 
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it comes to the prospect of a scrim- 


mage.’ 

‘* The sooner we have one, then, the 
better,’’ declared a subaltern, who had 
only just joined the expedition. ‘I 
haven’t taken my revolver out of its case 
yet.”’ 

‘* Don’t be so bloodthirsty, young 
man,’’ laughed Greville. ‘‘ You’ll have 
all the fighting you want before we’re 
through with this business. That child 
of sin, Ali-Ben-Yussuf, who is chief of 
the Dervish tribe round here, means to 
give us anothér doing at the first oppor- 
tunity. He’s only keeping quiet till he 
gets over the last peppering he had from 
us.”’ 

‘* Can anybody oblige me with a cigar- 
ette?’’ demanded Clinton. ‘‘ If so, I'll 
swop an advertisement page from the 
Times. It’s not more than a month old. 
Consequently, it’s a bargain. Now 
then, you fellows, don’t. all speak at 
once.”’ 

Greville produced his case. 

** Here you are, Dick. I’m dying for 
some reading matter. Even a drill- 
book would be better than nothing.’’ 

‘* There’s just a dog’s chance that we 
shall get some letters to-day,’’ observed 
the aide-de-camp. 

The announcement was received with 
general incredulity. 

‘* There’s just as much chance I shall 
be made a field marshal for my brilliant 
conduct in this campaign,’’ declared one. 

Major Fleming shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘* You can believe me, or not, young 
fellow-my-lad, but I had it straight from 
Sir John himself. If you were intelli- 
gent enough to be an A.D.C. you’d know 
that we chaps on the staff get hold of 
anything that’s going in the way of 
news. ’ 

‘‘ Well, don’t keep it to yourself,” 
protested an eager listener. ‘‘ Let’s 
hear what it is. You'd know, if any- 
body, Fleming.’’ 

Thus appeased, the major gave the 
desired information. 

** It’s like this,’’ he said, blowing a 
cloud of cigarette smoke into the air. 
‘Last night our fellows at Waddy- 
Benha—the place about twenty miles 
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away from here, where there’s a big en- 
campment—heard that a native runner 
was on his way to them with a sackful 
of letters. He must have arrived there 
by this time, and be coming on to us 
with our little lot. Well, unless our 
Dervish friends make him into mince- 
meat first, we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing his dusky countenance sometime 
between this and to-morrow morning.’ 

The news was hailed with delight. 
The prospect of getting letters again 
after so long an interval seemed almost 
too good to be true. 

‘‘I suppose the C.O. at Waddy- 
Benha will have the sense to furnish an 
escort? ’’ put in a listener anxiously. 

The A.D.C. laughed. 

** You can bet your boots on that ! 

As he spoke, Greville, who had been 
peering across the desert through a pair 
of field-glasses, turned to him with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

** By Jove! I believe you're right,”’ 
he cried. ‘* Look at that cloud of dust 
over there. It’s moving towards us. 
Let’s get up to the signal station.’’ 

At the words a wave of excitement ran 
through the whole party. Then, led by 
Major Fleming, they clambered hastily 
to the summit of a pile of rocks in order 
to obtain a better view, and swept the 
horizon with their glasses. 

The column of dust drew gradually 
nearer and began to take definite shape, 
while the watchers followed it with 
straining eyes. Although they would 
not admit the fact, each member of the 
party was animated by an uncomfortable 
thought that perhaps they would find 
themselves mistaken in their conjecture, 
after all. The group was really too far 
away for them to feel absolutely certain 
that its composition was what they hoped 
would prove the case. After a few 
minutes, however, they saw that their 
fears were unfounded, for by slow 
degrees the advancing figures ap- 
proached to within easy range of the 
powerful field glasses concentrated upon 
them. 

Captain Clinton was the first to give 
his verdict. 

‘“* It’s quite genuine,’’ he announced, 
after a prolonged scrutiny. ‘* Until a 
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moment or two ago I half thought they 
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might be Dervishes. Now I can see by 
their kit that they belong to the Camel 
Corps. That fellow in the middle of 
them has a sack across his saddle. 
Let’s hope it’s chock full of letters.”’ 

“If so, I'll bet there’ll be one for me 
from my grandmother, telling me to wear 
flannel next my skin,’’ observed a 
subaltern thoughtfully. ‘* The old lady 
sent a telegram before I left Cairo, to 
say that the night air was bad fog my 
chest. She also sent me a bottle of 
cough mixture.”’ 

‘* What did you do with it? ”’ 
Greville. 

The subaltern laughed reminiscently. 

‘*] gave it to a mule-driver at Suez. 
I hope there won’t be an inquest.”’ 

The news that a party from the next 
desert post was coming towards them 
spread through the camp like wildfire. 
In a moment or two the troops had left 
their unfinished breakfasts and were 
eagerly occupying every point of 
vantage from which a good view could 
be obtained. Even the Arab transport 
men seemed infected by the general ex- 
citement, and stopped chattering to one 
another. 

Sir John Merrick, who had been taking 
a well-earned siesta after several hours’ 
hard work, was as eager for details as 
anybody. 

‘** Look here, Bingham,”’ he said, put- 
ting down his binoculars, ‘‘ those chaps 
have halted under the palms to water 
their camels, or something. They’ve 
probably got a signaller among them. 
If so, see if you can’t call them up by 
heliograph. They’re too far away for 
flag-wagging.’ 

Greville jumped at the suggestion. As 
signalling-officer to the column, this was 
just the* work that suited him. In a 
moment or two, accordingly, he had 
fixed the heliograph in position and was 
flashing an eager message of enquiry 
across the intervening miles of sand. At 
first there was no response. Then, 
after an apparently endless pause, a 
series of answering flashes were re- 
turned. 

*‘ It’s all right,’’ he exclaimed de- 
lightedly, while Sir John and a number 


enquired 
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of officers crowded round him. ‘‘ Those 
fellows have come from Waddy-Benha. 
The officer in charge is Captain Moore 
of the Fusiliers. He reports no sign of 
the enemy so far.”’ 

*“ Yes, yes,’’ returned the General, 
trying to restrain his impatience. 
‘* What is he coming here for, though ? 
Has he any letters? ”’ 

‘* Ask if there’s one for me,”’ 
mured somebody. 
hear from my tailor.’ 

General Merrick frowned at the inter- 
ruption. 

‘* Come, 


mur- 
‘* I’m expecting to 


, 


come,’’ he 
‘* this is a serious matter. 
ing important despatches.’’ 

‘* Well, we'll know all about it in 
another hour or so,’’ remarked Greville, 
looking up from the paper on which he 
had been transcribing a_ message. 
‘* Captain Moore says he has a bag of 
mails for us.”’ 

‘Good luck 
John. 


said sharply, 
I’m expect- 


to him,’’ returned Sir 
‘** Now, gentlemen, he continued, 
‘**there’s no occasion to remain in the 
sun any longer. We might have to 
strike camp this evening, so get a little 
rest while you can. Oh, Fleming,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ I want a word with you.’’ 

As the General and his A.D.C. walked 
off to their own quarters, the little group 
they left behind them dispersed, and in 
a few minutes the camp had resumed its 
normal appearance. An air of excite- 
ment, however, engendered by the news 
that had just beef received, still hung 
over it. The one topic of discussion on 
all sides was the possibility, or the 
reverse, of the long overdue letters 
arriving that day. Owing to their fre- 
quent change of position—seldom re- 
maining in one place for more than a few 
hours at a time—it was several weeks 
since any English mail had reached the 
column, and everybody was anxious to 
get news of the outside world. 

Among the men the subject 
debated with the keenest interest. 

**T haven’t had a letter from England 
since we started on this trek,’’ observed 
Private Wilson. ‘‘ The last I had was 
when we were leaving Cairo at Christ- 
mas time. It was from my old mother, 
and she sent me out a woollen comforter 


was 
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in case I caught cold. Lord love me! 
I wish she could see me now.”’ 

‘““I’m expecting to hear from the 
yeung lady who looks after the saloon 
bar in the Red Lion pub at Aldershot,”’ 
announced a comrade. ‘* She seems to 
think I’m going to fix it up with her 
when I get back. Anyway, she wrote 
and told me not to fall in love with an 
Egyptian princess out here. I told her, 
though, she’d have to take her chance 
the same as anybody else.”’ 

**IT don’t believe in marriage, 
Smithy,”’ returned Wilson, with the air 
of an expert. ‘‘ At least, not for active 
and intelligent young soldiers who've 
got their eye on being made lance-cor- 
poral some day. Of course, it’s all right 
if the girl has a bit of money. Other- 
wise, though, it’s not muchcatch. Take 
my word for it.’’ 

‘* T once knew a sergeant who married 
a girl for her money,’’ observed Smith 
reflectively. ‘‘ She had three pounds.”’ 
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Wilson nodded his head in corrobora- 
tion. 

‘*T remember. It was when we lay at 
the Curragh—before any of these young 
recruits enlisted—and the sergeant was 
old Shiner Jones of B squadron. The 
day he was spliced he went on the booze 
with the money.”’ 

‘* What happened to him after that ? 
enquired a listener. 

‘* Broke! ”’ 

The information was received with 
evident surprise. 


” 


‘* No great catch in being a non-com., 
then, from what I can see of it,’’ re- 
marked one. ‘‘ By the way, how much 
beer can a sergeant shift without being 
put on the peg for it?”’ 

Private Smith looked thoughtful. 

‘* Well, it all depends on circum- 
stances. Sometimes it’s only a few 


quarts, and sometimes its quite a decent 
amount.’”’ 
(To be continued.) 











By OSCAR PARKER. 


HE British Stage lost a devoted 
T and a discriminating patron by the 
lamented death of Edward VII. 
In common with every other agency 
which added to the pleasure and welfare 
of his subjects, the drama always re- 
ceived His Majesty’s hearty support and 
encouragement, and, if the multifarious 
demands on the time of a strenuous 
Sovereign prevented his personal attend- 
ance at the theatre as frequently as 
before his accession, its interests were 
never overlooked, and its progress was 
keenly observed. It must be some con- 
solation, therefore, to those who, by the 
late King’s sudden and untimely death, 
have suffered in fortune through the 
collapse of the dramatic season, whether 
they are playwrights or managers, 
actors or wage-earners, to reflect that 
he would have been among the first to 
be distressed by their misfortune. In 
King Edward’s creed of Royal obliga- 
tion no clause was more instinctive or 
more urgent than that it was the 
Monarch’s duty to cause his subjects no 
inconvenience. And without doubt his 
successor on the Throne acted in har- 
mony with what would have been his 
father’s wish in desiring the theatres 
and other places of entertainment to re- 
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open their doors with as little delay as 
possible. That they opened to very 
meagre audiences was, however, inevit- 
able under the sad circumstances. 
Practically the London season has 
been, therefore, a fiasco as concerns the 
Stage. At the time when these lines are 
written we are at the end of June, and 
in another month the theatres will be 


closing for their holiday time. Save at 
a very few theatres, audiences are 
meagre and rather listless. To look 


forward with hope to the autumn is all 
that is left to manager, actor, and dra- 
matist. 


Since my last notes on the Repertory 
Theatre, ‘‘ Prunella,’’ by Laurence 
Housman and Granville Barker, and 
‘* Chains,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Baker, 
have been produced. The former is a 
delightful fancy—like looking at life 
through the misty picture of a dream; 
it is like an allegory of love’s awakening 
and disillusion, with love still dominant, 
however, in spite of all that vexes it. 
There is a certain primitive wildness in 
** Prunella,’’ as if the spirits of wood 
and stream permeated it—as if soulless 
Pan and fauns and nymphs, nature's 
irresponsible tricksters, had a part in it. 
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Pierrot is really the modern equivalent 
for the Greek conception of the primitive 
spirit of nature. He dances through 
life with a gay impulsiveness, and seeks 
pleasure without knowledge of remorse ; 
and Pierrot finds his soul at last through 
his love for a pure maiden. Such, or 
something such, is, as I take it, the 
under-current of ‘* Prunella.’’ 

The scene throughout is a prim Dutch 
garden at the secluded back of a prim 
dwelling, in which live three prim old 
ladies and their unsophisticated ward or 
niece, Prunella. In this quaint old 
hedged-in garden is safety for Prunella, 
while all without are perils manifold and 
terrible to contemplate. Here Prunella 
studies and thinks, and wonders and 
imagines, and if one-tenth part of the 
speculations that disturb her virgin soul 
were even suspected by her prim gaolers, 
they would be filled with unspeakable 
consternation. But the world is so far 
away they never suspect, and Prunella 
never dreams out loud. Then _ the 
sscred privacy of the old Dutch garden 
is invaded. No hedge, or locked gate, 
or watchful guardians can circumvent 
Pierrot. He does not so much scale a 
fence as suddenly materialise out of an 
eager vision, but, however, he comes— 
he and his gay comrades of the mimic 
life—here he is for good or evil. And 
so real life begins for Prunella, and 
when it has once begun she must choose 
between the garden and the world, be- 
tween the vague hunger and the eating 
of the fruit. In the night-time Pierrot 
and the mummers come again, and 
Prunella is enticed once more, and the 
prim house and prim garden and prim 
old ladies are left quite alone. 

Time passes, and then one day the 
mummers come back again, but the old 
house is deserted, the once well-trimmed 
hedges have run wild, and nothing is as 
it was. Prunella has been lost—she has 
lost herself indeed, and Pierrot has been 
seeking her everywhere, no longer a 
mere idle searcher after pleasure, but a 
heart-sore and hungry man. He hopes 
that Prunella has wandered back to her 
old home, but his heart sinks before the 
desolate picture that him. 
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Where, then, is Prunella? Wait! 
Prunella is on her way back, too. 


Pierrot guessed right, but he came first. 
Footsore, weary, and almost in rags, 
Prunella enters the dreary garden, come 
home again to make her confession and 
ask forgiveness of the prim old ladies 
who loved her, but whose wisdom was 
not the wisdom of the serpent. Instead 
of their reproving words comes the un- 
expected joy of reconciliation with 
Pierrot. Such is the story of Prunella, 
and it is interpreted with rare poetic 
feeling by Miss Dorothy Minto and Mr. 
Charles Maude. Indeed, the Pierrot of 
Mr. Maude is one of the most finished 
and captivating impersonations seen on 
the London Stage this past season. It 
is infused with a charm so distinctly 
unconventional that nature 
have invented a new type. 


seems to 


It is one of the pleasures a repertory 
theatre gives us that we may, perhaps, 
see a poetic fancy in an afternoon, and 
its complete counterpart in such a piece 
of realism as ‘‘ Chains ’’ in the evening. 
‘* Chains *’ takes no toll of the imagina- 
tion. If it be genius to create on the 
stage a facsimile of a phase of human 
life which is lived by millions of our 
fellow creatures day by day, then 
** Chains ’’ is a work of genius, but I 
hold to the opinion that genius is some- 
thing more than photographic fidelity to 
a common phase of life. Observation 
‘* Chains ’’ does imply, and a very close 
and sympathetic observation, and a 
singularly acute power of drawing every 
line of the picture with absolute truth- 
fulness. There is, no doubt, a purpose 
to be served by such realistic pictures 


on the stage. We learn something 
about the existence of human species 
outside our ordinary vision, unless 


we happen to have -herded with that 
particular species, and if we have we 
laugh at the very fidelity of the picture. 
We laugh at the picture; but what of 
the reality? The picture rouses much 
the same sort of cynical and unreflecting 
mirth as did ‘‘ The  Englishman’s 
Home.’’ We take the conditions as 
inevitable—there is no escape from 
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them. Miss Baker attempts no solution 
of a soul-destroying problem, perhaps 
because she sees the futility of it, or 
perhaps because her imagination fails 
her at the critical moment. ‘‘ Chains ’”’ 
is no more true art than a cinemato- 
graph entertainment—it is too horribly 
literal. The mere fact that audiences 
are more amused than impressed by the 
picture is the most depressing feature of 
it all, for therein we seem to lose the 
one justification for the writing and pro- 
ducing of such plays. 

Among the millions whose lives lie in 
the monotonous round of daily uninspir- 
ing toil which is the fate of Charlie 
Wilson, how many are there who, like 
him, come at some moment in_ their 
hopeless outlook to the point of a des- 
perate revolt, whatever the conse- 
quences? He is a City clerk, with a 
small suburban home, the usual thing 
of endless pattern, like an  embroi- 
dery figure repeated ad nauseam. Up 
early, hurried breakfast, frock-coat and 
silk hat, eyes on the clock, same train, 
office desk nine to six, same train, sup- 
per, bridge or music—and such music! 
—bed. Saturday afternoons and Sua- 
days a pretence at gardening, tea with 
the old folks, church perhaps, a walk 
certainly, possibly a novel, too much 
sleep—deadly dullness all the time, not 
one grain of inspriation, dread of the 
** sack ’’ ever present, just living within 
one’s salary. Such is life, if it can be 
called life, for the Charlie Wilsons, and 
at last Charlie revolts, because a chum 
has elected to ‘‘ chuck it ’’ while he is 
still young enough to have hope of 
better things in the Colonies. Charlie 
revolts—he, too, will go to Australia 
and live to some purpose, making a new 
home for his drudge of a wife; but to 
her and her suburban family the mere 
threat of his revolt is utter anathema, as 
intolerable as was ever a symptom of 
independence in a son of the mediaeval 
Church, to be crushed out by as drastic 
methods. What is the end? Charlie 
comes down on the morning he 
has elected for his secret departure 
from England, all his plans made, 
and his hard-working little wife reveals 


to him that she is about to become 
a mother. A moment of paralysing 
shock, and then the vision of a new 
and wider hope dissolves as morn- 
ing mists dissolve. Charlie dons his 
frock-coat. and silk hat once more, 
catches his early train, and doubly pad- 
locks. the chains that bind him to his 
dreary destiny. We laugh at the pic- 
ture, but it is a very mirthless laugh— 
a laugh with a bitter echo. Cui bono? 
‘* Chains ’’ is a photograph, but neither 
an inspiration ror a work of art. 


If the ingenuity expended in con- 
cocting novel dramatic sensations were 
employed in the writing of plays which 
kept to the recognised distinctions of 
type and form, we should all be happier. 
Surely no one but the author can keep 
a contented mind when burlesque _ be- 
comes tragic and comedy slips over the 
border of melodrama. The effort to 
characterise ‘‘ Robert Lascelles’s ”’ play, 
‘* Billy’s Bargain,’’ produced at the 
Garrick late in June, has resulted in the 
programme definition of ‘* Sensational 
Farce,’’ which will serve as well as any- 
thing. As Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
pleads guilty to its authorship, we may 
assure without disrespect that he wrote 
the part of Billy Rotterford with Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith in his eye. He has 
had better parts. I think Mr. Grossmith 
most emphatically scores when his own 
idiosyncracies of speech and manner are 
contrasted vividly with the speech and 
manner of ordinary people. In other 
words, comedy suits him better than 
farce. I don’t expect him to credit that 
assertion, but I am pretty sure Lis 
friends, and certainly his critics, will. 
Now “ Billy’s Bargain’’ is such an 
extravaganza of incredible happenings, 
with so many unreal personalities mixed 
up in its affairs, that one more or less 
eccentric being does not much matter. 
Billy’s father is eccentric, impossible 
out of farce or bedlam. Colpoys is 
eccentric; no normal individual would 
ever plan so forlorn a hope as Billy’s 
abduction by brigands. Mr. Polting is 
wildly eccentric, and Vera is the most 
eccentric heroine ever devised for an 
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equally eccentric hero. There are 
various other eccentric personages scat- 
tered through a cast numbering 40 with 
speaking parts. So much for the farcical 
elements; for the sensational we have 
an attack by brigands on a lonely inn in 
the Caucasus, the brigands’ camp in the 
mountains, a free fight with pistols and 
knives and exit of Billy thrown head- 
long down a thousand-foot precipice ; 
and, lastly, Billy’s re-appearance—he 
tumbled into a flock of wild geese that 
broke his fall !—and his midnight raid 
on his implacable father’s country resi- 
dence. In all this we admire the in- 
genuity of invention; we _ continue 
throughout the performance in a con- 
dition of wonder as to what is going to 
happen and of incredulity as to what 
has happened; we see apparently sane 
men and women journeying to impos- 
sible places, incurring tremendous risks, 
making preposterous plans; we meet a 
gang of opera bouffe brigands who 
shoot each other and dance wildly over 
the slaughter; we hobnob with a fabu- 
lously wealthy American who has an 
only son and leaves him to the mercy 
of a party of cut-throats and relents at 
last only because that son really suc- 
ceeds in hoodwinking his dad. But we 
do assuredly miss Mr. Grossmith at his 
best, and it is a pity, because he is very 
good indeed when at his best. I cannot 
think that ‘‘ Billy’s Bargain ’’ will hold 
the stage very long, though the whole 
of the long cast do their utmost to make 
it live. It goes with a fine dash from 
first to last, but in spite of all it is too 
fantastically unreal for the London 
stage and, worst of all, it does not give 
us Mr. Grossmith at his best. 


The adaptation from M. Paul Her- 
vieu’s ‘‘ Connais-toi,’’ produced at The 
Globe under the title of ‘‘ Glass 
Houses,’’ brings Mr. Bourchier and 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh into partnership 
once again, to the genuine pleasure 
of all theatre-goers. Unfortunately the 
play itself is not wholly convincing as 
given at the Globe. It is a serious play, 
a comedy of character, but in this 
version its direct and simple appeal to 


the emotions is somewhat overbalanced 
by an emphasis on the ‘‘ comic relief.’’ 
Without being didactic M. Hervieu's 
play does stir the conscience and a 
pretty wide conscience too, the con- 
science of the unconscious Pharisee, 
who is ever ready with his moral discip- 
line for others and very blind to motes 
in his own eye. General Sir Paul 
Carteret is a martinet, not only in his 
professional but in his domestic life as 
well. He has a code of honour which 
is very well as far as it goes, but it 
neglects to take account of human fail- 
ings to which he is himself very prone. 
One of his officers, a Captain O’Brien, 
is compromised with a married woman. 
As a matter of fact, O’Brien simply 
lent his bungalow to the General’s son 
for an interview with a Mrs. Goring, 
who was seen leaving the house. The 
irate General thereupon orders O’Brien 
to seek foreign service, is unsparing in 
his condemnation of both him and Mrs. 
Goring, will not permit Lady Carteret 
to associate longer with the guilty wife 
and stings Goring, who loves his re- 
pentant wife sufficiently to condone her 
fault, into applying for a divorce. He 
will listen to no reason .or appeal. He 
is the impeccable man of virtue, and he 
is very confident, absolutely «assured, 
that no one belonging in any way to 
him, could fall into such disgrace. 
Then he discovers that the guilty man 
was not O’Brien but his own son, and 
he discovers that O’Brien is really in 
love with Lady Carteret, and that she, 
denied the love her austere husband 
ought to give her, is wavering in her 
fidelity. Through the shock of these 
revelations his eyes are opened and he 
begins for the first time to see clearly 
through an awakened sympathy. The 
lesson comes home. He can_ find 
excuses for Mrs. Goring. If his own 
son could indulge in such an intrigue, 
O’Brien’s fault could not be so black. 
More than all, if he the immaculate 
could fail in his duty to his wife, how 
much more reason that other men 
might come short. Finally, he could 


not pardon his wife’s momentary yield- 
ing to the impetuous passion of her 
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lover and still urge on Goring to divorce 
his guilty partner. It is painful, but we 
must take account of things as they 
are—is General Carteret’s final convic- 
tion, and henceforth he will have more 
charity for all men and women. 

Such, briefly, is ‘‘ Glass Houses,’’ a 
comedy of serious intent surely, not to 
be lightly treated. Miss Vanbrugh 
plays Lady Carteret in just the right 
tone; so does Mr. Herbert Sleath as 
the General’s son. Mr. Bourchier is 
not quite so convincing, though he plays 
with admirable fire and energy. The 
Mrs. Goring of Miss Muriel Beaumont 
is rather too feather-brained, and Mr. 
George Bealby’s Ralph Goring is so 
near a fool that Mrs. Goring seems 
guilty of scarcely more than a pecca- 
dillo. Mr. Norman Trevor, on whose 
head alone falls any penalty for the 
misdemeanours of this little group, is 
played with dignity and force by Mr. 
Norman Trevor. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has written 
another play on a Sherlock Holmes 
investigation, ‘‘ The Speckled Band,”’ 
for which the name of the famous 
detective will provide a ‘‘ draw ’”’ for 
the season at least. But the play itself 
will not add to its author’s reputation. 
It will add to Mr. Lyn Harding’s repu- 
tation, however, for he plays the part of 
the retired Anglo-Indian doctor, Rylott, 
with a weird intensity of manner and 
gesture that plays upon the nerves of 
an audience with immense effect. The 
first act is decidedly the best of the 
four, for the whole episode of the 
inquest is admirably managed with a 
view to deepening a sense of mystery 
surrounding the death of the doctor’s 
step-daughter, but afterwards the action 
lags and the solution is necessarily 
melodramatic and stagey to the verge 
of becoming ludicrous. I have said 
the action lags. Imagine an audience 
wrought up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment over a mystery and brought face 
to face with the great Sherlock Holmes 
engaged to solve it; and then Sir Conan 
Doyle keeps them waiting while Holmes 
illustrates his method by dealing with 
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‘“cases’’ that have no 


several other 
bearing whatever on the Stoke Place 


mystery. We could sit very comfort- 
ably for an hour watching Sherlock 
Holmes interviewing his clients, but we 
strenuously object to his keeping us 
waiting when our mind is absorbed in 
a particular mystery. We do not, of 
course, expect a play in the technical 
sense in the unravelling of a Sherlock 
Holmes mystery, but after the first act, 
‘“'The Speckled Band’’ is too loosely 
knit for dramatic form; there is too 
much padding, and when at last we 
come to the great scene our emotions 
have so far cooled that the mechanism 
becomes too apparent—the snake a 
mere theatrical property. 

The late season has been rather prolific 
in revivals. Mr. Waller revived ‘‘ Don 
César de Bazan,’’ and, later, ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth’s Prisoner.’’ His Don César was 
a lusty piece of work of the full-bodied 
quality which always delights a Lyric 
audience, and yet, for some reason, the 
play had no long run. The probable 
reason is that audiences are more sophis- 
ticated now-a-days and feel, if they do 
not wholly realise, the artificiality of the 
old-fashioned melodrama. There is one 
good act in this adaptation of Don 
César, but at its best one has to be 
very naive or else be constantly pleading 
extenuating circumstances in order to 
impart a plausible air to the impossible. 
In this difficult task the vigour and sin- 
cerity of Mr. Waller’s impersonation of 
the reckless Don was an immense aid. 
It was also a great pleasure to see Mr. 
Waller in ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Prisoner ”’ 
again, another play which, but for quite 
another reason, makes a large demand 
on our credulity and is only assured an 
acceptance by the sincerity of the acting. 

Mr. H. B. Irving produced at the 
Queen’s a play in two acts from the 
French of Georges Henriot, under the 
title of ‘‘ Judge Not ,’ in which he 
takes the part of an examining magis- 
trate inquiring into the circumstances 
of a murder. The play is morbid 
in the extreme, and it is not surprising 
that it failed to attract, though it was 
acted with admirable force and feeling. 





THE HUMOUR 


‘“‘ I CALL it goff,”’ said one player. ‘‘ I 
always say golf,’’ explained the second. 
‘* What do you call this game?’”’ he 
asked the caddie. ‘* Putrid,’’ answered 
the youth, with the serene light of can- 
dour on his brow. 


OF THINGS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Danis, an author cold and weak, 
Thinks as a critic he’s divine. 
Tis like enough : we often make 

Good vinegar of sorry wine. 





Drawn by the late Tom Browne on the back of a menu 


card at a Masonic Banquet. 


sketches. 


‘* | wisH beer was at the bottom of the 
sea.” 

‘* Well, mister, can’t say as I does, 
but my brother wouldn’t mind.”’ 

‘*“Ah! Is the noble fellow a staunch 
teetotaller ? ”’ 

‘* No! he’s a diver.” 


500 


One of the artist's last 


First ComMMerciaL: ‘‘ Yes, I am just 
back from a three months’ trip on the 
road.”’ 
SECOND COMMERCIAL: 
orders, old man?’’ 
First CoMMERCIAL: ‘‘ You bet! I 
took my wife with me!” 


‘*Get many 
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HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


“ Do you think you could marry a man like me?” 
* Er—wel'—perhaps, if he wasn’t foo much like you.” 


WHAT HE STOOD ON. 
*‘I sTanpD upon the soil of freedom! ”’ 
cried an orator. 
** No, you don’t,’’ exclaimed his shoe- 
maker, who was in the audience, ‘‘ you 
stand in a pair of boots that have never 


»? 


been paid for ! 


THOUGHTS BY THE CHEERFUL 
CYNIC. 

Many a true word is spoken in disgust. 

Though a rolling stone gathers no 
moss, it often becomes beautifully 
polished in the process. 

The dowry is often the only reward 
one gains by marrying an heiress. 

You can generally judge a man’s 
pocket by the dress of his wife. 

Too much praise will spoil the best 
landlady. 


City Macnate: ‘Yes, I think my 
manager could find you a job as a 
cleaner, if your references are satis- 
factory. . Where were you employed 
last? ”’ 

Out oF Work: ‘‘ In a bank, Sir.’ 

City Macnate: ‘‘ Oh, and did you 
clean that out? ”’ 

Out oF WorkK: ‘‘No, Sir; the 
cashier did that before I had the chance.”’ 


’ 





A man in North Carolina, who was 
saved from conviction for horse-stealing 
by the powerful plea of his lawyer, after 
his acquittal by the jury was asked by 
his lawyer— 

‘* Honour bright, now, Bill! 
did steal that horse, now, didn’t you? 

‘* Now, look here, sir,’’ was the reply, 
**T allers did think I stole that hoss, but 
since I heard your speech to that ’ere 
jury I'll be doggoned if I ain’t got my 
doubts about it.” 


You 


” 














NOTES ON CARAVANNING. 


By J. Harris Strong, M.A., 


Hon. General Secretary of The Caravan Club. 


There appears in *‘ The Outlook *’ (New 
York) Magazine for July the first chap- 
ters of ‘‘A Story of 
Roadside Adventure,”’ 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas, to 
which the author gives the apt title of 
‘* The Slowcoach’’; apt because it is 
greatly to the credit of the caravan that, 
while it might have been a four-in-hand, 
or a dog-cart, or an automobile, it re- 
mains a slowcoach. We do not suppose 
there ever was written about the caravan 
a more enthusiastic, a more affectionate, 
a more appreciative description than Mr. 
Lucas has written about the particular 
caravan which is going to have the road- 
side adventures in the chapters subse- 
quently to appear. Has Mr. Lucas been 
caravanning? We do not know. He 
is not a member of the Caravan Club, 
but decidedly anyone who writes so 
engagingly of caravan life ought to be. 
Let that pass, however. But we cannot 
pass so lightly his description of the 
sensation produced in the Avory family, 
and especially in Janet and Robert 
and Hester and Gregory Avory, aged 
from fourteen to seven, by the mysteri- 
ous appearance of the caravan in their 
stable yard one day, with the announce- 
ment that it was a present from an 
anonymous ‘‘ friend.’’ ‘‘ It was a real 
caravan ’’ to begin with. It had an 
apple-green body, ‘‘ and the panels were 
lined with blue . the window frames 
and bars were white. The spokes and 
hubs of the wheels were red. It was 
most awfully gay.’’ We all know that 
caravan. It has real gypsy _ blood. 
However, the outside is nothing; it is 
the inside that counts. ‘‘ The inside of 
a caravan,’’ writes Mr. Lucas, ‘‘ is so 
exciting that I hardly know how to hold 
my pen.’’ This inside was 16-ft. 6-in. 
long, and 6-ft. 2-in. high, and 6-ft. 4-in. 
wide. ‘* More than half-way down the 
caravan were heavy curtains hanging 
across it, and behind these was the hed- 


A Caravan 
Story 





room, containing four beds, two on each 
wall, on hinged shelves, that could be 
let down against the wall by day, when 
the folding chairs could be unfolded, and 


this became a little boudoir. The 
rest was the kitchen and living. 
room. Here every inch of the wall was 


used, either by chairs that folded back 

or by shelves, racks, cupboards or 
pegs. There were two tables which also 
folded to the wall. The stove was close 
to the door. . There were kitchen 
utensils on hooks and racks . and 
rows of enamelled cups and saucers, and 
plates, and knives and forks ’’—does he 


mean that the knives and forks were 
cnamelled?—‘‘ The living-room ~—_— was 
covered with linoleum; the bedroom 


floor had a carpet.’’ Many other things 
were discovered : an india-rubber bath, 
a Beatrice oil stove, an electric torch 
‘*for sudden requirement at night,’’ a 
picnic basket, cart oil, pumice stone, a 
box of rubber pads with tin-tacks “‘ to 
prevent the rattling of the furniture by 
making it fit a little better,’’ a bottle 
of camphor pills, and a tin of tobacco. 
Very good; we think we could add to the 
list, possibly improve on it. There was 
quite a library of books also.  Alto- 
gether a tidy load, Mr. Lucas, for one 
poor horse to draw. The unknown 
donor was not, evidently, a member of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. We have neglected to men- 
tion the things that went under or on 
top of the caravan, a swinging larder, 
a hanging saucepan, ‘‘a great kettle, 
two pails and two market baskets, a 
nosebag and a_ skid,’’ and “ great 
bundles which turned out to be gipsy 
tents and sleeping sacks.’’ When the 
caravan has its complement of travellers 
sufficient to occupy the four beds and the 
tents and sleeping sacks, we anticipate 
that the first adventure might be in get- 
ting the horse to start it on its initial 
journey. No, we are disposed to doubt 
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if Mr. Lucas ever has caravanned, but 
he certainly has the enthusiasm of the 
inexperience before it has sobered down 
into the real joy of the road. 

Appended to the ‘* Notes to Caravan- 
ners ’’ in the June number of this maga- 

zine was a reproduction 

Chaldon Church. from a photograph of 

Chaldon Church, on the 
walls of which is to be seen the remark- 
able fresco referred to in the.‘* Notes.’’ 
By an inadvertence the inscription .under 
the picture described it as Coulsdon 
Church, an error we much regret. The 
Rector of Chaldon writes to us to say 
that the photograph from which the re- 
producticn is made is his property, and 
we hereby desire to make due acknow- 
ledgments for its use. We have no 
doubt that a good many members of 
the Caravan Club attending the ‘‘ meet ’ 
at Coulsdon will pay a visit to Chaldon 
Church, where, we are sure, they will be 
cordially welcomed by the Rector, the 
Reverend G, E. Belcher. 

The halo of romance which, during 
recent years, has been associated with 
the wanderers in vans, once 
upon a time in this England 
of ours took rather the form 

Gipsies formerly used to 
receive very harsh treatment, and were 
dreadfully persecuted. Hounded from 
pillar to post they sometimes received 
short shift, and the mere fact of being a 
gipsy was regarded as a heinous crime 
worthy of capital punishment. —Black- 
stone, the great lawyer, has something 
to say on the subject, which is not with- 
out interest to us modern caravanners 
who indulge in the nomad life for plea- 
sure and health. 

‘** Qutlandish persons calling them- 
selves Egyptians or Gypsies ’’ were once 
treated as ipso facto felons, and it is 
said that at one Suffolk Assizes no less 
than 13 were executed! Those statutes 
are now  repealed—needless to say. 
These persons, as Blackstone informs 
us, were a strange kind of common- 
wealth among themselves of wandering 
imposters and jugglers, who were first 
taken notice of in Germany about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and 


Gipsies, 


of a cross. 


Pope Pius the Second (who died A.D. 
1464) mentions them in his history as 
thieves and vagabonds, then wandering 
with their families over Europe under 
the name of Zigari; and they gained 
such a number of idle proselytes, that 
they became troublesome, and even for- 
midable, to most of the states of Europe, 
wherefore they were expelled from 
France in the year 1560, and from 
Spain in 1591. And in our own country, 
they are spoken of as early as the year 
1530 in the Statute 22 Hen. VIII., c. 
10, as outlandish people, using no craft 
nor feat of merchandise, who have come 
into this realm and gone from shire to 
shire, and place to place, in great com- 
pany, and used subtle and crafty means 
to deceive the people—bearing them in 
hand, that they by palmistry could tell 
men and women’s fortunes ; and so many 
times, by craft and subtilty, have 
deceived the people of their money, and 
have also committed many heinous 
felonies and robberies ; and all such per- 
sons are now under 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, 
in danger of being at any time commit- 
ted as vagrants, or as rogues and vaga- 
bonds ; although, in fact, they habitually 
receive with us a curiously indulgent 
treatment,—a treatment due largely to 
the natural appreciation of an English- 
man for perfection of physical figure, and 
beauty of complexion,—the two attri- 
butes which are most peculiarly distinc- 
ive of the female gipsy in her youth. 

In a recent number we asked our 
readers to send us the names of books 
they knew of touching 
more or less upon cara- 
vanning and gipsy life. 
Response has been kindly made to this 
request, and so we are able to extend 
the list which began on page 283 of the 
June issue :— 


Gipsy Books, 


THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK.—Harry Roberts 
(John Lane, 1903). 

THE Gipsy ROAD.—Grenville A. J. Cole 
(Macmillan, 1894). 

To GIPSYLAND.—Joseph Pennell 
Unwin, 1893). 

HUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIANS.—W. B. 
F. Bovill (Methuen). 

IN THE CITY OF THE MAGzArRs.—F. Berkeley 
Smith (Fisher Unwin, 1904). 
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FASHION 


ULY sales this year could not wait 
J for July, as on the first of the 
month the period of mourning 
ended, and as everyone wanted coloured 
gowns and materials at the same time, 
the summer sales commenced a full week 
early, 

©ne cannot associate drapers’ and 
milliners’ windows and shops with dull- 
ness, and like the women whose trade 
they cater for, they always look their 
best in their brightest array. Some of 
the stocks that have been carried over 
the mourning period are simply enor 
mous, and never have I seen such a 
variety of hats and frocks of the most 
fashionable designs offered at such re- 
markable reductions. 

These days fashion changes so rapidly 
that even two months in a season will 
show a difference in the general appear- 
ance of the fashionable throng. This 
season, however, save that skirts worn 
by some are tighter than ever at the 
bottom, the styles of May are quite 
seasonable and will make a brave show 
for a few weeks. 

May and June were social blanks, 
and into July had to be crowded events 
of every description. No moment of 
the fashionable woman’s time was free 
last month—Morning in the Row, 
afternoons at Ranelagh or Lord’s, even- 
ings at the Opera, followed by attend- 
ance at various receptions, would seem 
enough in themselves, but Henley week 
must not be overlooked, and it seems 
that Goodwood this year found itself 
in the middle instead of the end of the 
season. 

Nothing seems too light in texture to 
find favour, and everywhere one sees the 
greatest variety of gossamer-like frocks 
which give a ballroom effect to after- 
noon garden and tennis parties. 

The short skirts are causing much 
attention to be paid to stockings and 
shoes, and silk stockings are having a 
tremendous vogue as a consequence 
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REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 








A “TROTTRUSE” FROCK OF CRUSHED 


STRAWBERRY FOULARD WITH 


THE 


WIDE 


BAND ON SKIRT AND THE OVER BODICE 


OF 


BLACK 


SATIN. 
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MODES OF THE MOMENT. 


Large floppy brim hats are modish, and 
there are some extraordinary shades in 
vivid green that have 

Paris Millinery. caught the eye of many 
smart Parisiennes. Many 


A SMART WALKING COSTUME, 


of these hats droop right on to the 
shoulder, and the velvet band that en- 
circles the crown and finished with a 





long plume is the most favoured style 
of trimming. 

Most striking is a very large hat of 
grass green tagal straw, quite a mush- 
room in shape, and becomingly trimmed 
with silk in a shade of cloud blue, ar- 
ranged in a huge bow at the back. This 
smart hat had for its lining imitation 
grass in a dark olive green. 

A new shade which is much in vogue 
in Paris is ‘‘ Emerald Green,’’ and, as 
may be imagined, a very vivid shade. A 
tagal hat in this shade looked very chic 
trimmed with fawn coloured velvet and 
grass green wheat. 

A new turban draped in the Eastern 
fashion has one of the new arrange- 
ments of chiffon veiling in three shades, 
green, mauve and grey. The crown is 
of dull embroidered silk, and is com- 
pleted with one of the new tall feathered 
ornaments. The fashion of veiling the 
turban with three shades of chiffon is 
extremely soft and effective. 

Another charming Eastern turban is 
in peach-coloured satin, veiled with 
mousseline in rose and black, the 
centre trimming being a stiff aigrette in 
white. 

Lace is one of the most fashionable 
trimmings this season, and is in great 
demand. Many beautiful pieces of old 
lace have been used to adorn the hats 
of the truly smart. 

I saw a lovely hat yesterday in fine 
black crinoline, slightly rolled in front 
and resting on the shoulders. This hat 
had for its trimming a very valuable 
piece of white lace, which completely 
covered the crown and fastened at the 
side with two large loops. 

Another fetching hat of this order was 
in brown tagal, trimmed with pink tulips 
and veiled in black lace. 

I must not forget to mention one or 
two hats designed for Henley, which I 
saw early in July. One 
was an enormous mush- 
room shape covered with 
fine embroidered lawn, which just about 
an inch from the edge gave place to a 
border of fine val lace. The only trim- 
ming was a huge rosette of white mous- 
seline de soie. 


Hats for 
the River. 
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Another elegant hat was in white leg- 
horn veiled in black tulle, under which 
were large clusters of blue forget-me- 
nots. 

A very effective gown for dinner-wear 
is carried out in grey ninon de soie over 
grey satin. 


Evening Gowns. The skirt is arranged 
with draperies of ninon 
which come from the waist on either 


side and fall in soft folds round the feet, 
while over this a lovely tunic is worn 
made entirely of a trellis-work of the 
finest jet beads and bordered with a 
black silk fringe. The sleeves are of 
grey ninon lined with silver, 
decolletage is outlined with  ninon 
draperies drawn here and there through 
tiny pearl buckles. 

Another fascinating frock was in 
purple chiffon over pink satin, made in 
the Turkish style with a deep tight 
border of embroidery at the feet. 

Some very exquisite frocks. were seen 
at a smart garden party of last week. 

One was most elegant in 

Visiting Gowns. black tulle applique with 

silk embroidery over white 

taffeta. This gown cut in the 

Japanese style, and had a border of dull 
black satin. 

Another elegant dress was in pale 
mauve marquisette with a foundation of 
black peau de soie. 
and at the waist an 
leaves in silk is indicated, below which 
is a drapery of the mauve marquisette 
held in place with a round jet buckle. 

Everybody is making preparation in 
some way for the summer holidays. 
Very attractive are the 
pretty white and coloured 
frocks that are to be seen 
in the shops just now. 

One dainty little dress was in white 
Swiss embroidered with floss 
silk. This was in the one-piece effect, 
and had most fetching collar and cuffs 
of black pleated net. 

Another simple frock is in pale blue 
crepe dotted with black. This dress 


and the 


was 


Across the corsage 
embroidery of 


Summer Frocks. 


muslin 


suggests the Russian style which is so 
much in vogue at the moment, and is 
belted in at the waist and just above the 
ankles with soft black satin. 


REFLECTIONS. 









AN ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR DULL GREEN 
CREPE DE CHINE, TRIMMED WITH 
BANDS AND TINY BUTTONS OF SATIN. 
UNDERDRESS IS OF SATIN. 


Much skill and taste have been exerted 
to provide the variety of pretty neck- 
wear which is 

New Neckwear. everywhere — this 
There are some 


to be seen 
season. 


pretty 
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collars with jabots attached made in 
net and tulle, and edged with fine lace, 
and dainty washing ties in all colours. 
Quite the newest style of neckwear is 
the double Toby collar in tucked chiffon, 
muslin and lace. 


BEAUTY HINTS. 

The bleaching and soothing proper- 
ties of cucumber juice for the skin are 
well known. Iteis not 
necessary to make an ex- 
pensive mixture containing 
the juice. The following is quite simple 
and very effective. Cut up a cucumber 
in thin slices and lay on an old handker- 
chief and bind tightly around the face 
This should be renewed every two hours 
for six times, and the result will be very 
pleasing. 

A French beauty bath has for its 
foundation a pint of rose water and half 

a pint of eau de Cologne. 
Abeautybath, A tablespoonful of pow- 

dered almonds rubbed to a 
paste is stirred into the rose water and 
eau de Cologne, to which a teaspoonful 
of benzoin is added. This bath should 
be indulged in twice each week. 


To bleach 
the skin. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 


Flannel which has turned yellow may 
be whitened by soaking it for a time in 
a lather made of a quar- 
ter of a pound of soft 
soap, two _ tablespoon- 
fuls of borax, and the same of ammonia, 
dissolved in six gallons of hot water. 

If the carpets are not taken up during 
the summer months the edges should 

be lifted and the wood- 
Precautions tobetaken yior|z sprayed with 

against Moths. : 

naphtha. Should the 
carpets be already infected, it is a good 
plan to cover the spots first with a dry 
towel, then place a wet one over this, 
and iron the surface several times. 

With regard to woollen clothes in 
which moths have made their appear- 
ance, wrap them in thin cloths, then 
cover with wet Turkish towels and put 


How to 
Whiten Flannel. 


them in the oven to steam, as this will 
always rout moths. 

Furs should be cleaned before being 
laid away, and should be exposed to the 
sun and air before packing. News- 
paper bags are excellent for enclosing 
furs that are to be hung up. 

White swansdown may be washed 
with warm water and soap. After wash- 
ing it shake it about, and 
when the down is raised 
shake it before a clear fire 
until dry, when it will look fresh and 
new. 

Wash the pans with soapy water and 
dry thoroughly. Remove any stains 
with salt and lemon 
juice. Then polish each 
pan with powdered bath 
brick, moistened with turpentine, using 
this only on the outside. Polish the in- 
side with whitening, and the pans will 
be very bright. 


*To Wash 


Swansdown. 


How to Clean 
Copper Pans. 


THE HOME COOK. 


Prepare and boil in the usual way 

small firm cauliflowers, drain and allow 

: to cool. Remove the 

= stalks and break the flower 

; into small pieces, cover 

with a good French dressing and garnish 
with cress and endive. 

Boil some asparagus for twenty min- 
utes in salted water. Allow it to get 
cold. The green end 
must then be dipped into 
white sauce in which two 
eggs have been mixed and rolled in 
grated cheese, leaving the white end to 
hold by. When the sauce is quite set, 
dip the green end again into well-beaten 
egg, roll it in freshly made bread- 
crumbs and fry in hot butter, Serve 
the asparagus on a large square of hot 
buttered toast. 

With a light pancake batter make six 
thin pancakes, cut each in halves, and 

é trim each piece into a tri- 
a angle shape, then spread 
ancakes. . . 

over with a thin layer of 
caviare well flavoured with lemon juice 
and paprinka. Roll upand trim. Gar- 


Asparagus with 
Cheese. 


nish with slices of lemon and parsley. 








THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEBY, M.A. 


OTORING politics, like those in that is prejudicial to health, as well as 
M any other sphere, have long being a cause of annoyance to ladies, 
been rather too acrimonious. whose dress and hair suffer considerably 
For some years the movement has_ from it. Indeed, it is hardly saying too 
suffered from a division : 
of interests, three 
powerful organisations 
each striving to get the 
upper hand. This un- 
happy state of things 
has been a great draw- 
back to our unity and 
is having a bad effect 
on the public. 

And what is worse 
still, this dissension has 
resulted in real injury 
to the pastime, as, for 
example, in respect to 
the recent taxation of 
motor cars under the 
Finance Bill. Had 
there been co-operation 
only instead of enmity 
we motorists would 
have been rated on a 
fairer and more scien- 
tific system. 

That good may some- 
times come out of evil 
would seem to be in- 
Stanced in the newly 
constituted Road Board, 
which has to tackle the 
difficult question of im- 
proving our _ roads. 
And it really is time 
something of the_ kind 
was done, for motoring 
nowadays is shorn of a 
good deal of its plea- 
sure by reason of the 
dust raised by cars in 
dry weather. 

These suffocating 
clouds are both annoy- OSTEND—THE FRONT. 
ing and hurtful, 
whether to pedestrians and other way- much to admit that walking and cycling 
farers, or to the inmates of the cars are practically impossible now on main 
themselves. Road dust contains much roads. 
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Contrary to what most people think, 
motorists themselves also find much of 
their pleasure spoilt by dust. In the 
first place they are often forced by the 
exigencies of traffic to keep behind 
another car for a long time, which is a 
good deal worse than being passed by 
one, on the road. Moreover, the 
majority of motorists really do consider 
their friends of the road, and try to 
distress them as little as possible. 

But this becomes a bit of a trial after 
a time as our roads are so crowded 
that the car cannot exceed walking 
pace if one is to avoid raising dust. 
This, however, does not suit the auto- 
mobile, and since it is legally entitled 
to travel at twenty miles an hour in 
most districts, it is obvious that a 
remedy must be applied to the roads. 

The new Road Board, then, is a very 
welcome institution, provided, of course, 
that it sets to work promptly and on 
proper lines. This, however, is likely 
to be the case since it includes men of 
wide experience in these matters. 
Among them is Mr. Rees Jeffries, who 
has done so much for the Motor Union, 
a well known automobile organisation. 

His appointment may also lead to 
another good result, albeit an incidental 
one, viz., in reducing the number of 
motoring bodies. As I remarked above, 
we have had too many of them, and it 
would be a good thing if there were 
fewer. And now there is a chance, as, 
for instance, by combining the M.U. 
with the Automobile Association. 

Alternatively, the M.U. might join 
forces with the R.A.C., but as it broke 
away from this very body some years 
ago this is not very likely to happen. 
Besides, if it did there seems to be a 
good chance of its usefulness being gone 
for ever, as the R.A.C. is developing 
along lines ornamental rather than 
practical. 

Coventry, the centre of motor manu- 
facture, had a gala day recently on the 
occasion of the visit of H.I.H. Prince 
Henry of Prussia. His Highness is an 
ardent motorist, being, indeed, the 


pioneer patron of the sport irl Germany, 
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and responsible for the world-renowned 
competition named after him. Being 
such an enthusiast the Prince lost no 
time in making himself acquainted with 
the latest developments in this country, 
taking great interest in the Daimler 
works at Coventry in particular. 

Accompanied by Prince Francis of 
Teck, Prince Henry went all through 
the Daimler factory, displaying im- 
mense interest in the new Knight engine 
the firm have recently adopted. To 
commemorate this event the Daimler 
Co. have just issued a smart little 
brochure which gives a full account of 
the visit and the firm’s methods. I 
have just read the book through with 
great interest, as it is written in a 
bright style and is full of valuable in- 
formation. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken during the visit, and can 
be obtained from any of the Company’s 
depéts, or will be sent by post upon 
receipt of a postcard. 

At the time of writing these notes I 
was practising for the annual race held 
by the Automobile Club D’Ostende et 
Du Littoral, the events including hill 
climbs, speed races over the flying 
kilometre, etc. These functions are 
always extremely interesting to me as 
Continental peoples are tremendous 
enthusiasts and give themselves up 
heart and soul to the work. Ostend 
itself is a charming place, bright and 
attractive, with a wonderful sea-front 
and beautiful white buildings. 

Some of the competing cars were 
truly fearsome beasts, utterly different 
from those we see on the roads. The 
one I was driving was of Belgian origin, 
a standard car apart from the valves, 
which were placed overhead. Though 
the ENGLISH MAGAZINE goes to press 
before the results are published, I have 
no doubt, judging from the competitors’ 
form when practising, that the racing 
will be very good, and well in the neigh- 
bourhood of ninety miles an hour. This 
is very fast for the road, especially such 
roads as one finds in Belgium, where 
pavé does duty most of the time. 








‘IS JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, KING OF HUNGARY, 





